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Translating the Classics of Philosophy 
An Editorial 
if gee RECENT SURGE of interest in the reconstruction of 


medieval thought was bound to inspire a goodly number 
of translations of medieval texts in philosophy. There is no 
doubt that more works of St. Thomas have been rendered into 
English during our own century than during any previous 
period. One or more new translations from the Thomistie corpus 
seem to appear every year. 

The scholar still prefers to read St. Thomas in the original 
Latin. It has been said with considerable justice that our 
English vernacular, in its concrete and changing glitter, may 
be a ready servant of the poet and the novelist but cannot carry 
the abstract, impersonal, and speculative flavor of the Latin 
of St. Thomas. Certainly every translator must have his restless 
moments with words like abstractio, forma, ratio, and substantia, 
which can no longer be transliterated into present-day English, 
and every translation runs the risk of being too stodgy to be 
interesting or else too literary to be exact. So, at least it would 
appear from the critical remarks in reviews. 

A great achievement of recent translators has been to bring 
St. Thomas to the eyes of many who would otherwise read him 


only in the second-hand and often distorted version of manuals. 
Since the dead languages have been dying their second deaths 
in the present-day curriculum, English has become a vehicle to 
keep St. Thomas alive, and in many undergraduate courses 
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translations are either replacing manuals or supplementing them 
more than ever before. Manuals in English can be in matter 
as dead as Latin is in form. 

Yet there is a stronger and more positive reason why Thomists 
should be grateful to the recent translators of Thomas’ works. 
Searching backward to discover the mind of St. Thomas is only 
part of being Thomistic. The other part is to move forward 
and to erect upon the attainments of the past a new summation 
of human knowledge. What we need in the full sense is not 
simply to study St. Thomas but also, in Gilson’s word, to imitate 
him. The effort to bring St. Thomas more forcefully and fruit- 
fully into the intellectual problems of our time will be favored 
by making his language as timely as his truth is timeless. 

The swell of translations of St. Thomas has produced one 
rather practical problem. In recent years, there have been at 
least four cases that have come to our attention where translators 
had been substantially engaged, and in some cases almost 
finished, in the project of bringing out an English edition of a 
work by St. Thomas only to learn that the same work was, under 
the pen of some other translator, already in a publication stage. 
In these days of high publishing costs, two translations of the 
same work of St. Thomas are not likely to get into print. Any 
one who undertakes a project to translate St. Thomas may find 


his completed work in the same casket with the victims of these 


four recent duplications. 

A solution to the problem might be for prospective translators 
to announce in our columns that they plan to translate this or 
that text of St. Thomas or any other medieval writer. Brief 
notes on translation projects could be published, and where two 
men are engaged in the same work, they may be able to cooperate 
rather than compete with each other, as in the four recent cases. 
In any event, an advance contract with a publisher may save 
translators from the fate of the four recent scholars whose 
partially completed projects will now remain nothing more than 


personal exercises. 
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St. Thomas and the Knowledge 
of the Singular 


by George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 


THe ProspLeM 


AN THE HUMAN intellect gain a knowledge of singular 
material things? If it can, how is this to be explained ? 
These questions pose two problems: one philosophical, the other 
historical. The philosophical problem is this: at least some 
intellectual knowledge is universal, necessary, and abstract 
(mathematics, theoretical physics, logic, some parts of phi- 
losophy). The conditions of such knowledge seem to require 
abstraction from singularity, contingence, existence, and matter. 
How can knowledge which does not abstract be intellectual, if 
intellection involves abstraction? This problem is more acute 
for anyone who accepts the commonest Aristotelian argument * 
for the spirituality of the soul. This argument, which involves 
the principle that the source of singularity in things which have 
the same specific essence is matter, concludes to the immateri- 
ality of the act of knowing the absolute natures of material 
things, then to the immateriality and spirituality of the power 
by which -vch knowing is carried on, and finally to the spiritu- 
ality of ‘Le human soul. But if all this is true, how can the 


1When Aristotle uses the argument from universal knowledge (for ex- 
ample, De Anima ii.5,417b22) or from abstract knowledge (for example, 
ibid. iii. 4, 429b10-16), he does little more than illustrate what he means— 
universal and abstract knowledge, for example, is knowledge of flesh, or 
the nature of flesh. The reason for his brevity is probably because Plato 
had sufficiently discussed this point. However, Aristotle uses other argu- 
ments which he explains more fully, for example, that the intellect is not 
injured by the excellence of the intelligible (De Anima iii. 4, 429a 10-b3), 
that the intellect knows all material natures, and so can have no material 
nature (ibid, 429a19-21), that the intellect is capable of truth and falsity 
(ibid., 3,427b10-12). 
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spiritual intellect perform an act of knowing a singular material 
thing? We will investigate this problem indirectly, through 
the solution of the historical problem. 

This historical problem is the problem of the text of St. 
Thomas. It would be very easy to show, from a study of the 
opinions of his followers, that St. Thomas’s explanation of the 
intellectual knowledge of the singular material thing is not to 
be fully found in any single text. Some Thomists deny that 
the human intellect knows the singular; others merely repeat 
the brief, enigmatic phrases of the Master; others provide 
explanations that are either against the letter of the text or are 
at variance with experience. But such a study of opinions would 
be singularly unrewarding. It is, moreover, unnecessary, since 
the problem is placed with all desirable clarity in the Thomistic 
text itself. 

St. Thomas very often uses the Aristotelian argument that in- 
tellectual knowledge is universal and abstract. Very often he 
treats this argument as a commonly accepted one, and conse- 


quently neglects to explain it. On occasion, he is content with 


one or two examples; thus, he will refer to the experienced fact 
that we know not only this stone or this man, but also stone 
absolutely and man absolutely. St. Thomas then goes on to 
show that such knowledge is an immaterial (that is, a spiritual) 
activity. ‘This conclusion is complicated by the explanation of 
human knowledge. For human intellectual knowledge arises 
from material things. Hence, St. Thomas concludes that intel- 
lectual knowledge is specified by an intelligible form or species, 
which, because it inheres in a spiritual power, must itself be 


* For example, In II De Anima, ec. 5, lect 12 (ed. Angelo M. Pirotta, O. P. 
{Turin: Marietti, 1924], No. 377); ibid., III, c. 4, lect. 8 (No. 713); ST 
1.75.5; Contra Gentiles I1.66. However, St. Thomas also uses, and very 
carefully explains, the other Aristotelian arguments; cf. In III De Anima, 
ce. 4, lect. 7 (Nos. 677, 681); IJ, ce. 3, lect 5 (No. 284); III, c. 4, lect 7 
(Nos. 687-88) ; III, e. 3, lect. 4 (Nos. 630-31). 
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immaterial. But if this is so, the intelligible species can be 
the formal principle only of universal and abstract knowledge. 


Every form of itself is universal. Thus, a builder by his art knows a 
house in general, it is true, but he does not know this or that house, 
except inasmuch as he has a knowledge of it by sense. But if the form 
of art were productive of the matter as it is of the form, by it he would 
know the artifact by reason of its form and of its matter. Consequently, 
since the principle of individuation is matter, he would not only know 
the house according to its universal nature, but also inasmuch as it is 
a certain singular thing. Furthermore, since the Divine Art is produc- 
tive not only of the form but also of the matter, there is in that art the 
intelligible essence (ratio) not only of the form but also of the matter. 
Consequently, God knows things by reason of their matter as well as 
of their form, and so He knows not only universals but also singulars. 

But here a doubt arises. Since everything which is in something is in 
it according to the manner of that in which it is, and since consequently 
the likeness of a thing is in God only immaterially, how can it be that 
our intellect, just because it receives the forms of things immaterially, 
does not know singulars, where God does know them? The reason for 
this will become evident, if we consider the different relations which the 
likeness of the thing in our intellect has to the thing itself, and which 
the likeness of the thing in the Divine Intellect has. For the likeness 
which is in our intellect is received from the thing inasmuch as the thing 
acts upon our intellect, having first acted upon the senses. But matter, 
on account of its deficiency in being, cannot be a principle of action. 
Hence, a material thing which acts upon our soul acts only through 
its form. Consequently, the likeness of the thing which is imprinted 
upon the sense and, which, having been purified in several steps, reaches 
the intellect, is a likeness only of the form. But the likeness of the thing 
which is in the Divine Intellect is productive of the thing.... Because 
it is necessary for knowledge that the likeness of the thing known be in 
the knower, but not that it be there in the same way as it is in the 
thing, hence it is that our intellect does not know those singulars the 
knowledge of which depends on matter because there is no likeness of 
matter in it. The reason is not that the likeness is in the intellect im- 
materially. The Divine Intellect, on the other hand, which possesses a 
likeness of matter, even though immaterially, can know singular things.’ 


* De Veritate, II. 5. 
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St. Thomas more or less fully reiterates this stand very many 
times.* 

In this argument, basic metaphysical principles are deeply 
involved. It would seem to be absolutely impossible for St. 
Thomas to assert that the human, intellect knows singular 
material things. Yet he not only says that we know by intellect 
that which exists as a singular material thing,’ he also formally 
and explicitly says that we can and do intellectually know 
singular material things. How can he do this ? 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSAL AND OF THE SINGULAR 


Before we attempt to investigate St. Thomas’ explanation, 


it may be well to make sure that we understand just what is in 
question. First of all, sensation and intellection are often 


‘Here is an incomplete list of these passages: In I Sent., d. 36, 1. 1 ad 1; 
In II Sent., d. 17, 2.1 ad 3; In III Sent., d. 26, 1.2; De Veritate, II. 4 
ad 1; 5 ad 1, 2; 5; VIII.11; De Malo, XVI.7 ad 5; In II De Anima, lect. 
12 (ed. Pirotta, 379), lect. 13 (396) ; Contra Gentiles, I. 44 “ Item ex hoc”; 
63 “ Prima est” ; 65 “ Adhuc primum” ; “ Item, agens” ; II. 52, 73, 74 
“Memoria vero”; In lib. Dionysiti De Divinis Nominibus, ec. 7, lect. 4; 
Summa Theologiae, I. 14. 11; 50. 2; 56. 1 ad 2; 59. 1 ad 1, 55. 3 ad 2; 
57. 1 ad 2; 85. 3; De Spiritualibus Creaturis, IX ad 15; In I Post Analyt., 
lect. 30, lect 42; In I Peri Hermen., lect. 3, lect. 14; Compend. Theol., 
ee. 85, 88. 

* Typical- passages are: In II Sent., d. 20, 2. 2 ad 3; d. 24, 2. 3 ad 4; 
In lib. Boethii De Trinitate, V. 2, 4 ad 6; VI. 1, 2 ad 5; Contra Gentiles 
I, 59; Il. 75; ILI. 75; In VI Ethic., lect. 1 (Pirotta, 1123), In VII Ethic., 
lect. 3 (1139-40) ; De Potent., III. 9 ad 22; Summa Theologiae I. 79. 9 ad 2, 
3; 81. 1 and ad 5; 84. 1, 7; 85. 1 and ad 2, 5; 86. 3; Quodlibet., III, 21; 
In I Post. Analyt., lect. 30, 41; De Spiritualibus Creaturis, IX ad 6; In 
Librum De Causis, lect. 10. 

* In addition to the passages which contain explanations of the knowledge 
of the singular, and which will be explicitly discussed later, there are many 
passages which simply state that there is intellectual knowledge of singular 
material things. Jn I Sent., d. 38, 1. 3 ad 3; In IV Sent., d. 50, 1. 3 ad 3; 
De Ver., II. 9; Contra Gentiles, IT. 47; 59; III. 81; In III De Anima, lect. 
11 (749); Summa Theologiae I. 16. 2; 82. 2; 84.3 ad 3; 84. 4; 85. 1; 88.1; 
89. 1, 7, 8; 108. 3; 76. 2 ad 3, 4; 79. 9 ad 3; I-II. 14. 6 ad 3; 50. 4; II-II. 
20. 2; 47. 15 ad 3; 49.2 ad 1; 5 ad 2; 88.12 ad 1. In I Post. Analyt., lect. 
38; In I Peri Hermen., lect. 1. 
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distinguished by their respective properties of particularity and 
universality; in themselves universal and particular do not 


change an essence nor a knowledge, except with reference to the 


manner of knowing.’ Secondly, the knowledge of a particular 
thing cannot be achieved through a mere form or any combina- 
tion of forms.* The reason for this is that 


the individuation of a form is from matter by which the form is limited 
to this determinate being. Consequently, in order that a particular may 
be known, it is necessary that in the knower there be a likeness, not 
only of the form, but also of the matter.® 


In other words, the knower must possess the likeness of the 
individuating principles *° or conditions." Note that it is not 


7Cf. “Ad tertium dicendum quod intellectus, qui singulare cognoscit, 
alio modo cognoscit quam sensus. Sensus enim singulare cognoscit per 
formam quodammodo materialem; unde per illam formam non potest se 
extendere eius cognitio ultra singuare. Sed intellectus singulare cognoscit 
per formam immaterialem, quae potest esse principium cognoscendi uni- 
versale et singulare; et sic adhuc remanet differentia inier sensum et 
intellectum,” In IV Sent., d. 50, 1. 3 ad 3 (Parma VI. 2, 1250); “... 
universale et particulare non diversificant essentiam neque habitum,” In 
IT Sent., d. 26, 2. 4 (Parma VII. 1, 287); “.. . scire in universali et 
particulari non diversificant scientiam nisi quantum ad modum sciendi, non 
autem quantum ad rem scitam,” De Veritate XIV. 21 ad 1. 

8“... formae quae sunt in mente nostra primo et principaliter respicunt 
res extra animam existentes quantum ad formas earum,” De Ver., X. 4; 
“. ., additio formae ad formam non potest esse causa individuationis; quia 
quotcumque formae simul aggregentur, ut album, bicubitum, et crispum, 
et huiusmodi, non constituunt particulare,” Quodlibet. VII. 3. 

°«. , . individuatio formae est ex materia, per quam forma contrahitur 
ad hoc determinatum. Unde ad hoc quod particulare cognoscatur, oportet 
quod in cognoscente non solum sit similitudo formae, sed aliqualiter 
materiae,” Quodlibet. VII. 3; cf. “... oportet enim illam virtutem quae 
cognoscit singulare habere apud se rei similitudinem, quantum ad con- 
ditiones individuantes,” In II Sent., d. 3, 3. 3 (Parma VI. p. 424). 

10 Cf. “Si ergo forma per quam fit cognitio sit materialis non abstracta 
a conditionibus materiae, erit similitudo naturae speciei aut generis, 
secundum quod est distincta et multiplicata per principia individuantia,” 
ST I. 76. 2 (ed. Ottawa, 452b). 

4% Cf. “ Oportet enim illam virtutem quae cognoscit singulare habere apud 
se rei similitudinem, quantum ad conditiones individuantes; et haec est 
ratio quare per speciem quae est in sensu, cognoscitur singulare, et non 
per speciem quae est in intellectu,” In II Sent., d. 3, 3. 3 (Parma VI, 424b). 
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necessary that these principles themselves be in the knower, but 
only that their likenesses be there.** 


Now, according to St. Thomas, a singular is precisely this 


thing, not just a thing.** And a thing is known singularly 
“‘ when it is known as it is here and now.” ** The determinations 
here and now are often called by St. Thomas the “ material 


conditions.” 


*° We can then say that the knowledge of a material 
singular thing is a knowledge of that thing under its material 


conditions. 


Drrect anp InpIREcT KNOWLEDGE 


The simplest and briefest distinction St. Thomas makes is 
that between “direct” and “ indirect” knowledge, when he 


tells us, for example, that the intellect “directly knows the 


universal by the intelligible species, but indirectly, the singu- 


lars.” 


Along the same lines, “‘ our intellect, speaking per se, 
does not know singulars, but only universals. . .. But per 
By the direct or 


per se knowledge, St. Thomas means “ through the intelligible 


accidens our intellect knows singulars. 


species,” “by the species which it has received,” and so on.”* 


22Cf. “. . . distincta cognitio aliquarum rerum non requirit ut apud 
cognoscentem sint ipsa distinctionis principia, sed sufficit quod apud ipsum 
sint earum similitudines,” De Ver., VIII. 9 ad 4; see also, ibid., VIII. 11 ad 
3, 4; X. 4 and ad 4. 

48 Cf. De Ver., X. 5; ST I. 14. 11; 57. 2. 

14“ |. quando cognoscitur prout est hic et nunc,” De Ver. VIII. 11; 
ef. ibid., X. 4 ad 6; ST I. 86. 1. 

1° Cf. e.g., “sub conditionibus materialibus,’ De Ver. VII. 9; ST I. 14. 
11 ad 2. 

16“ Sic igitur ipsum universale per speciem intelligibilem directe in- 
telligit, indirecte autem singularia, quorum sunt phantasmata. Et hoc 
modo format hance propositionem, ‘ Socrates est homo,’” ST7 I. 86. 1; other 
passages which use the terms directe-indirecte are: In IV Sent., d. 50. 1. 3; 
ST 1. 89. 4, Quodlibet. XII. 11; Q. D. De Anima, 20 ad 1 in contrar. De Ver., 
II. 6; Quodlibet. VII. 3. 

17 | |, intellectus noster, per se loquendo, singularia non cognoscat, sed 
universalia tantum.... Sed per accidens contingit quod intellectus noster 
singulare cognoscit,” De Ver. IT. 6. 

us |. cum recta cognitio sit per speciem,” Quodiibet. XII. 11; ef. De 
Ver. II. 6; ST I. 86. 1 
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In other words, the human intellect, when it is acting according 
to the way in which it is informed by the intelligible species, 
can know only the universal or absolute nature.” This kind 


of knowledge St. Thomas designates as “ direct” or “ per se” 
knowledge. But the explanation of the “indirect” or “ per 
accidens”’ knowledge is much more complex. 


CONTINUATIO 


The text we have just been reading concludes: “ Our intellect 
. . . has some knowledge of the singular according to a certain 
continuatio of the intellect to the imagination.” ”° 

The word continuatio first had, and still retains, a local sense, 
according to which it means “an absence of interruption,” 
“ unbroken connection,” and may be translated as “ continuity ” 


or “contact.” 24 The word is also used to indicate “ uninter- 


rupted time ” or “ activity.” ” 


There are also several transferred or applied senses of con- 
tinuatio. One sense is that of “ juxta-position on a scale of 


Cf, “. . . actio sequitur conditionem formae agentis. . . . Similitudo 
autem cogniti, qua informatur potentia cognoscitiva, est principium cogni- 
tionis . . . ideo oportet ut quaelibet cognitio sit per modum formae quae 
est in cognoscente. Unde, cum similitudo rei quae est in intellectu nostro, 
accipiatur ut separata a materia et ab omnibus materialibus conditionibus 

. Telinquitur ut intellectus noster, per se loquendo, singularia non 
cognoscat,” De Ver. II. 6. 

intellectus noster .. . habet quamdam cognitionem de singulari 
secundum continuationem quamdam intellectus ad imaginationem,” ibid. 

*1 For example, “... non possunt dicere [Melissus et Parmenides] quod 
omnia sunt unum continuatione,” In I Physic., lect. 3; cf. In V Metaphys., 
lect. 7 (Cathala, 851); In X Metaphys., lect. 1 (Cathala, 1922); De 
Spiritual. Creatur. 9 ad 12. 

This is the classical meaning of the word continuatio as given in Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary, by Freund and Andrews, revised by Lewis and Short (New 
York: American Book Company, 1907), p. 450. No special medieval 
meaning for this term is given either by W. H. Maigne D’Arnis, Lexicon 
manuale ad scriptores mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Paris: Migne), or 
Charles du Fresne du Cange, Glossarim mediae et infimae Latinitatis, ed. 
by Leopold Favre (Paris: Librairie des Sciences et des Arts, 1937). 

*2 For exampie, “ continuatio operis,” Contra Gentiles III. 155. 
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perfection,” ** and this is frequently connected in St. Thomas’s 


thought with the Dionysian principle of hierarchy.** Another, 


‘ 


quite different, sense is that of the “contact” or “union” 


between the principal cause and its instrument,” or between a 
mover and a thing moved, an agent and a patient.” St. 
Thomas says: 


The things which are united in such a contact [contactus virtutis] are 
not simply one. For they are one in acting and undergoing, and this is 
not being one simply. For a thing is said to be one as it is said to be. 
But to be an agent does not mean simply to be. Hence, neither is to 
be one in acting simply to be one.*? 


This “ dynamic contact ” in operation through causality does 
not necessarily imply any contact in space; St. Thomas uses 
it to describe the union of a separated spirit with a material 
thing.** How can the word contact be applied to such a non- 


spatial union ? 


What “position” is in material things, that “order” is in the 
spiritual. For position is a certain order of bodily parts according to 


23 As in In III Sent. d. 27, 1. 4 ad 3; d. 35. 1. 2. 2 ad 1; Contra Gentiles 
III. 61. 

2 See In Lib. Dionysit De Divin. Nomin., c. 7, lect. 4 (ed. Ceslaus Pera, 
O.P. [Turin: Marietti, 1950], no. 733). 

2° For example, “... instrumentum praedicto modo virtutem non accipit 
nisi secundum quod principali agenti continuatur,” In IV Sent. d. 1, 1. 4.3 
(Parma VII. 1, 464). 

On the unity of the operation of the principal and the instrumental cause, 
see also In IV Sent., d. 8, 2. 2. 9; Contra Gentiles III. 109; IV 56; In V 
Metaphys. lect. 3; ST I. 45. 5; 105. 6; III. 19. 1; 62. 1 ad 7, 4 ad 2 and 4; 
72. 3 ad 2; 82. 1 ad 1 

2° A lengthy discussion of the union between agent and patient in 
causality is to be found in Contra Gentiles II. 56. 

27“ Quae autem uniuntur secundum talem contactum non sunt unum 
simpliciter. Sunt enim unum in agendo et patiendo; quod est esse unum 
simpliciter. Sie dicitur unum quomodo et ens. Esse autem agens non 
significat esse simpliciter. Unde nec esse unum in agendo est esse unum 
simpliciter,” ibid., ed. Leon. man., p. l5la. 

*° Cf. “Tactus autem virtutis qui competit substantiis intellectualibus,” 
ibid. 
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place. And so the order of spiritual substances to each other is enough 
that one may affect the other.?® 


It is order which brings unity into multiplicity.*° And among 
the various powers of the soul there is a three-fold order: that 
of graded perfection,®™ that of finality,** and that of origin.” 

If we had to discover the meaning of continuatio from these 
meager and very general texts, the specific applications we 
would make could be as easily questioned as affirmed. But 
fortunately, continuatio is a highly technical term with which 
both St. Thomas and his readers were familiar. 

The Latin term continuatio was used to translate the Arabic 
ittisal,** that is, the relation between the agent intellect and the 
human soul in the act of intellection.” This “ union” was most 
fully discussed by Averroes,** and :; is the Averroistic con- 
tinuatio which St. Thomas most often discusses.** According 


2°“ Quod autem est in corporalibus situs, est in spiritualibus ordo: nam 
situs est quidam ordo partium corporalium secundum locum; et ideo ipse 
ordo substantiarum spiritualium ad invicem sufficit ad hoc quod una influat 
in alteram,” Quodlibet. III. 7. 

89 See In III Sent. d. 1, 1. 1; De Pot. VII. 11; X. 3; Contra Gentiles, IV. 
35 “ Amplius nomen” ; ST I. 21. 3; II-II. 26. 1; III. 2. 1. 

81 See In III Sent. d. 26, 1. 2; De Ver. XXV. 2; XIV. 1 ad 9; Q. D. De 
Anima, 11 ad 14; ST I. 77. 4; I-II. 74. 3 ad 1! 

32 See De Ver. X. 6; XI. 1; Contra Gentiles, III. 33; ST I. 76. 5; 84. 5; 
84. 8, obj. 1 and ad 1. 

83 See In I Sent d. 3, 4.3; In IT Sent. d. 24, 1. 2; ST I. 77. 7. 

842. Continuité par contact . .. le rapport de l’intellect actif et de 
l’Ame humaine dans l’acte d’intellection,’ A. M. Goichon, Lexique de la 
langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1938), no. 
775, pp. 434-35. 

85 For a brief account of the acquaintance which the readers of St. Thomas 
had with this doctrine, see F. Van Steenberghen, “ Siger of Brabant,” The 
Modern Schoolman, XXIX (1951), 11-27. 

*° The main texts in Averroes are Jn III De Anima, t. 5, VI. 1. 2 (Venice: 
Juntas, 1574), fol. 147D, 148C; t. 20, fol. 163-65; text. 26, fol. 165E. The 
term was also used by Avicenna, De Anima, part IV, c. 4; and Avempace, 
referred to by Averroes, “ Avempace in epistola sua, quam appellavit Con- 
tinuationem intellectus cum homine,” In III De Anima, t. 5; VI. 1. 2, fol. 
148C. 

87 St. Thomas once uses the term in connection with the doctrine of 
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to Averroes, the intellect was a pure spirit, distinct in its sub- 
stance and being from man. But in the operation of intellection, 
the intellect and man were conjoined or united, so that there 
was but one operation. And, in such cases, Averroes tells us, 


Every action produced from the bringing together of two distinct prin- 
ciples, it is necessary that one of them be as matter and instrument, and 
the other as form and [principal] agent.°* 


Averroes goes on to explain that the separated intellect is as 
form and agent, and the virtus cogitativa (or discursive, that is, 


°° is as matter and instrument. 


compositive, imagination) 

Against the Averroistic explanation of intellection as an oper- 
ation flowing from two distinct substances, St. Thomas brings 
two objections. The first and most commonly used objection is 
that where there are two substances, both operating, there can- 
not strictly be only one operation.*® For this, St. Thomas has 
an inescapable argument, hinging on the correlation between 


1 


being and operation.** If a being is a distinct supposit, it has 
its proper nature and hence its proper operation. It is con- 
tradictory to suppose that there could be a distinctly existing 
being which essentially needed completion from the outside in 


its own order.*? St. Thomas has a second objection. Averroes, 


he says, uses “contact” to explain a separated, abstract ac- 


Themistius, In IJ. Sent. d. 17, 2. 1 (Parma VI, 534); he discusses the 
doctrine of Averroes, ibid.; In II Sent. d. 18, 2.2; Contra Gentiles, III. 43; 
De Spirit. Creatur. 2 and 9; ST I. 76. 1; 88. 1; De Unitate Intellect. c. 3 
(ed. Keeler, nos. 63-66) ; Compend. Theol. ec. 85. 

88“ Et omnis actio facta ex congregato duorum diversorum necesse est ut 
alterum duorum illorum sit quasi materia et instrumentum, et aliud sit 
quasi forma aut agens,” Averroes, In III De Anima, t. 36, VI. 1. 2, fol. 184C. 

8®° The Averroistic virtus cogitativa is the human deliberative imagination, 
while the Thomistic vis cogitativa is the human estimative under the control 
of reason. 

*° See De Spirit. Creaturis, a. 9, a. 2; In II Sent. d. 17, 2. 1; De Unitate 
Intellectus, ec. I11; Compend. Theologiae, c. 85; ST I. 88. 1. 

“ This argument is developed at length in ST IIT. 19. 1, 2. 

*? Some Platonists admit the incompleteness of the creature in its own 
order; examples can be found in the “formation” and “ illumination” 
theories of the Augustinians. 
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tivity.** For the Averroistic theory was invented to explain 
universal, necessary, scientific knowledge. 

But when St. Thomas himself uses the notion of contact to 
explain the intellectual knowledge of the material singular, he 
avoids both of these objections. For the intellect and the im- 
agination are both powers of one and the same substance, and 
therefore they can together perform one (composite) oper- 
ation.** Secondly, the contact is brought in, not to explain the 
abstract knowledge of the universal, but the concrete knowledge 
of the singular. With these corrections, St. Thomas in his eariler 
writings makes free use of this technical term.*° Hence, when 


he says that “ our intellect has some knowledge of the singular 


according to a contact of the intellect with the imagination,” he 


means “ according to a conjoined or united operation of both 


the intellect and the imagination.” 

After 1259 (the latest probable date for the writing of the 
De Veritate), St. Thomas seems no longer to use the term 
contact in explaining the intellectual knowledge of the singular. 
A possible reason is that between 1258 and 1261 he wrote the 
Contra Gentiles, in which he devoted a long and detailed criti- 


‘*“ Videtur etiam in ipsa ratione continuationis defecisse; cum species 
intelligibilis non sit unum cum intellectu possibili nisi in quantum est 
abstracta a phantasmatibus: sic enim solum est intellecta in actu; secundum 
autem quod est in phantasmatibus, est intellecta solum in potentia. Per 
hoe igitur magis demonstratur disiunctio intellectus possibilis quam con- 
tinuatio. Oportet enim illa esse omnino disiuncta, quorum uni aliquid 
uniri non potest, nisi fuerit ab altero separatum,” De Spirit. Creaturis, a. 2. 

««“Si autem intellectus possibilis esset substantia separata, impossibile 
esset quod eo intelligeret homo: non enim est possibile, si aliqua substantia 
operatur aliquam operationem, quod illa operatio sit alterius substantiae 
ab ea diversa; licet enim duarum substantiarum diversarum una possit 
alteri esse causa operandi ut principale agens instrumento, tamen actio 
principalis agentis non est actio instrumenti eadem secundum numerum,” 
Q. D. De Anima, 2, and compare the last two texts referred to in note 73. 

«5 Not only in the explanation of the knowledge of the singular, but in an 
especial way in explaining the “ rational” procedure of the vis cogitativa. 
The latest work in which the term occurs in the explanation of the intel- 
lectual knowledge of the singular is the De Veritate. 
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cism to the Averroistic theory. As a result, he may have been 
disinclined to use the particular term any longer. 


REFLEXIO 


From the very earliest texts to the latest, St. Thomas very 
often uses the term reflexte to designate the special act by which 
the human intellect knows the singular material thing.** We 
may note here that several texts use reflerio and continuatio 


" It is the merit of the very careful study of 


interchangeably.* 
P. Wébert to have proved that the psychological reflexio is of 
five kinds, which he calls “ réflexion-déviation, -réfraction, -réflu- 
ence, -considération, -reploiement.” ** Of these, the first two 
refer to a knowledge of the singular; the third, to the mutual 
interaction of intellect and will; the fourth, to the reflection 


by which we come to know our soul and our intellect; the fifth, 


to direct self-consciousness. Clearly, we need not here take up 


the last three. 

Reflexio, as a technical term in the explanation of the knowl- 
edge of the singular, is an Aristotelian term.*® St. Thomas’ 
Commentary is fuller; it will repay study. 


“© In II Sent. d. 3, 3.3 ad 1; In IV Sent. d. 50. 1. 3 and ad 2 in contr.; 
In lib. Béethii De Trinitate, V. 2 ad 4; In III De Anima, lect. 8 (Pirotta, 
713); De Veritate II. 6 and ad 3; X. 5 and ad 3; XII. 3 ad 2; XV. 4 ad 5; 
XIX. 2; Quodlibet. VII. 3; XII. 11; ST I. 86. 1; II-II. 47. 3 ad 1; Q. D. 
De Anima, 20 ad 1 in contrar. 

‘7 In IV Sent. d. 50, 1. 3 ad 2 in contrar.; De Ver. II. 6; X. 5. 

J. Wébert, O. P., “Etude sur la ‘ Reflexio,’” Mélanges Mandonnet 
(Paris: Vrin, 1930: 2 vols.), vol. I, 308-319. Note that reflerio is also 
used by St. Thomas in other senses, not connected with knowledge. 

The Harper's Latin Dictionary defines reflerio as “a bending or turning 
back,” (Lewis and Short edition, p. 1547). It does not give the meaning 
’ as occurring in classical usage. Neither do du 
Cange or D’Arnis give any instance of such a meaning. Hence, to translate 
* in a psychological context may be an entirely 


of “ mental consideration ’” 


reflerio as “ reflection’ 
misleading translation. 
*° As St. Thomas states already in De Veritate II. 6. 
This is one instance where the study of the Aristotelian source of the 
term will not clarify St. Thomas’ use of it. The text to which St. Thomas 
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. . . the quiddity of flesh is known by the intellectual power, flesh 
itself by the sensitive power. This happens when the soul knows the 
singular per se, and per se knows the nature of the species. In another 
way, it happens that flesh and the whatness of flesh are known: not 
that there are two distinct powers, but that one and the same power, 
in two distinct ways knows flesh and the whatness of flesh. This latter 
must be the case, when the soul compares the universal to the singular 
. .. we could not know the comparison of the universal to the particular, 
unless there were one power which knew both. Therefore the intellect 
knows both, but in two ways. 

For it knows the nature of the species, or the whatness, directly 
extending itseif; but the singular by a bending back [reflezio], inas- 
much as it returns to the phantasms from which the intelligible species 
are abstracted. And this is what [Aristotle] says, that by the sensitive 
power it knows flesh, “by another,” that is by another power “ it 
discerns the essence of flesh” that is, the whatness of flesh, either “ by 
a separated power,” for example when flesh is known by the sense, and 
the essence of flesh by the intellect, or by the same in a different state, 
that is, “as a bent line is related to itself,” the intellective soul knows 
flesh. And the soul, “ when it is extended, discerns the essence of flesh,” 
that is, it directly apprehends the quiddity of flesh, but by being bent 
back, flesh itself.*° 


There is no reason for thinking that the “ bending back ” spoken 
of in this text is a conscious reflection or thinking-back-over. 
True, St. Thomas does in several texts ** describe a process of 


conscious reflection. 

The conscious reflection, as a form of knowledge of the 
singular, is described by St. Thomas as passing from the con- 
sideration of an understood object to the intelligible spectes 
which is the formal principle of the understanding, and then to 


refers says: “by means of the sensitive faculty we discriminate the hot 
and the cold. . . . The essential character of flesh is apprehended by some- 
thing different either wholly separate from the sensitive faculty or related 
to it as a bent line to the same line when it has been straightened out,” 
De Anima, II, 4; 429b14-16 (translation by J. A. Smith). | 
5° In III De Anima, lect. 8 (Pirotta, nos. 712-13). : 
51Jn IV Sent. d. 50, 1. 3; De Ver. X. 5; Q. D. De Anima, 20 ad 1 in 


contrar. 
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the phantasm which was the instrumental principle of the 
species. That such a process is possible and of occasional occur- 
rence is true. Because of its formal nature, we may well call it 
the “scientific knowledge of the singular,” or, more briefly, 
“ scientific reflection.” In P. Wébert’s terms, it is a “ réflexion- 
réfraction.” 

The other reflexto texts make no mention of such an involved 
and formal process. They say simply that per quandam re- 
flexionem the intellect knows the singular, inasmuch as it 
returns to the phantasm or to sense. Why does St. Thomas 
speak of a re-flexio or a return? There seems to be a sufficient 
reason for speaking of a “ return,” because there has been a line 
of causality from the phantasm to the intellect, and the process 
which brings the intellect to the phantasm brings it back to its 


point of origin. 
However, it would seem that reflexio tells us little more than 
the indirecte or per accidens expressions which we studied 


earlier. 
APPLICATIO 


Another term which occurs rather frequently in the texts is 
applicatto. Thus, St. Thomas says: 


. singulars which are individuated by matter are not known 
{through the intelligible species] except by a certain bending back of 
the intellect to the imagination and sense, that is, the intellect applies 
[applicat| the universal species which it has abstracted from singulars 
to the singular form retained in the imagination.5? 


sa“ |. ideo ex eis [speciebus a rebus receptis] singularia non cognos- 
cuntur quae individuantur per materiam nisi per reflexionem quandam 
intellectus ad imaginationem et sensum, dum scilicet intellectus speciem 
universalem quam a singularibus abstraxit applicat formae singulari in 
imaginatione servatae,” Jn II Sent. d. 3, 3.3 ad 1 (Parma VI, 425a). 

A similar usage can be found in Quodlibet. VII. 3 ad 2. A transferred 
usage is also to be found, as in ST II-II. 47. 3 ad 3, where St. Thomas says: 
“Non tamen ita quod prudentia sit in sensu interiori sicut in subiecto 
principali, sed principaliter quidem est in ratione, per quandam autem 
applicationem pertingit ad huiusmodi sensum,” (Ottawa, 16672). 
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In this text, applicare seems to mean “ to join or connect,” 
and is used as an explanatory synonym for the “ bending back ” 
spoken of in the previous phrase. In another passage, applicare 
suggests a process similar to if not identical with the “ scientific 
reflection ” which we have seen above."* St. Thomas uses the 
term in still another way in comparing the first and second acts 
of the mind. He says that the understanding of an essence 
involves abstraction from material conditions. But judgment 
takes place by applying (applicando) the intelligibles previously 
abstracted to things.°° Here, the word seems to mean “ con- 
necting ” or “ referring”; this meaning is similar to the first 
used above, except that it is here used in the context of the 
acts of the mind, rather than simply of objects. 

The majority of applicatio texts, however, explain the practi- 
cal knowledge of the singular.*° Concerning this sense of appli- 


53 The Lewis and Short revision of the Freund-Andrews Harper’s Latin 
Dictionary gives the pertinent meanings for applicare: “ join, bring near, 
connect with” (p. 142). D’Arnis and du Cange list as a special medieval 
meaning, “sibi vindicare,” which does not seem pertinent here. None of 
the three gives anything like “ employment in a particular case,” which is 
the meaning of the term application. 

54“ Ad quartum dicendum quod scientia est de aliquo dupliciter: uno 
modo primo et principaliter, et sic scientia est de rationibus universalibus, 
super quas fundatur; alio modo est de aliquibus secundario et quasi per 
reflexionem quamdam, et sic de illis rebus, quarum sunt illae rationes, in 
quantum illas rationes applicat ad res etiam particulares, quarum sunt, 
adminiculo inferiorum virium,” In lib. Boethii de Trinitate, V. 2 ad 4 (ed. 
Wyser, p. 35). 

55“ Componit autem aut dividit applicando intelligibilia prius abstracta 
ad res: et in hac applicatione necesse est co-intelligi tempus,” Contra 
Gentiles, II. 96 (ed. Leonine man., 219-220) ; cf. “... quia in anima intel- 
lectiva recipitur aliquid abstractum ab omnibus conditionibus materialibus 
individuantibus, ideo nulla apprehensio intellectiva concernit aliquid tempus 
determinate, quamvis possit esse de quolibet tempore; unde in componendo 
et dividendo implicat tempus,” In III Sent. d. 26, 1. 5 ad 4 (ed. Mandonnet- 
Moos, vol. 3, pp. 829-30). 

5° Cf. “ Ad tertium dicendum quod intellectus practicus ad hoe quod de 
singularibus disponit, ut dicitur tertio De Anima [434a17-20], indiget 
ratione particulari qua mediante opinio quae est universalis quae est in 
intellectu ad particulare opus applicetur,” In IV Sent. d. 50, 1. 3 ad 3 in 
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catio, that is “the application of universal knowledge to 


particular cases,” St. Thomas has two instructive comments. In 
the De Veritate, he tells us that the contact between the intellect 
and the sense powers is of two kinds: (a) the (scientific) re- 
flection and (b) the application to action. 


Yet the mind incidentally concerns itself with singulars, inasmuch as 
it touches the sensitive powers which deal with singulars. This contact 
is of two kinds. In one way, inasmuch as the motion of the sensitive 
part terminates at the mind, as is the case in the motion from things 
to the soul, and in this way the mind knows the singular by a certain 
bending back. ... In another way, according as the motion which is 
from the soul to things begins in the mind and proceeds to the sensitive 
part, according as the mind rules the lower powers. In this way the 
mind puts itself in the midst of singular things, by means of the 
“ particular reason,” which is an individual potency, also called cogita- 
tiva.... But the universal judgment which the mind has about oper- 
ables cannot be applied to a particular act except through some potency 
apprehending the singular. Thus, there is a kind of syllogism, whose 
major is universal (and this is the judgment of the mind) ; whose minor 


“ particular reason ”’) ; 


is singular (and this is the application of the 
whose conclusion is the choice of a singular effect [opus, that is, a 
thing or an action], as is clear by what is said in the third book of the 
De Anima. But the angelic mind, because it knows material things 
through forms which immediately regard the matter as well as the form, 
not only knows matter in general by a direct inspection, but also in 


particular.®? 


Notice, in the course of this text, that it is the mind itself 
which deals with singulars, and that it does this by means of 


(mediante) or through (per), and inasmuch as it rules (regit), 


* Thus, the acts of the various powers are 


the lower powers.° 
contrar. (Parma VI. 2, 1251). The same idea is to be found in Jn II Sent. 
d. 24, 2. 4 (with a reference to Ethics, V, c. 8); De Veritate, II. 6 ad 3, 4; 
X. 5; In III De Anima, lect. 16 (Pirotta, no. 846); In VI Ethic. lect. 6 
(ed. Pirotta, 1194); S7 II-II. 47. 1 ad 3; 2 ad 3; 3 ad 1; 8 and ad 2; 16 
and ad 3; 49.1 ad 1; 2ad 1. 

57 De Veritate, X. 5. 

58 In the later works especially the Summa Theologiae, the doctrine of the 
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somehow unified, though in St. Thomas’s earlier writings there 
is no clear indication of the kind of unity present here. 

A second and later text reminds us that the application which 
we find in practical knowledge cannot strictly speaking be the 
reason why the intellect first knows the singular; rather, it pre- 
supposes that the intellect already has a (speculative) knowledge 
of the singular, to which the principles are to be applied. 


I answer. It is to be said, as was already said above, that to prudence 
there belongs not only a consideration of reason, but also the application 
to the task which is the end of the practical reason. But no one can 
suitably apply one thing to another unless he knows both, that is, both 
that which is to be applied, and that to which something is to be applied. 
But operations are among singular things. And so it is necessary that 
the prudent man knows both the universal principles of reason, and 
the singulars with which operation deals. 

In reply to the first. It is to be said that reason, in the first instance 
and principally, is of universals. Yet it can apply universal reasons to 
particulars. Consequently, the conclusions of syllogisms are not only 
universal, but also particular, because the intellect, by a certain bending 
back, is extended to matter, as is said in the De Anima (429b16).5° 


unity of the imperium and the commanded act is clearly expressed, and given 
technical explanation cf. “The Unity of Human Activity,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXVII (1950), 85-89. 

5°“ Respondeo. Dicendum quod, sicut supra dictum est, ad prudentiam 
pertinet non solum consideratio rationis, sed etiam applicatio ad opus quod 
est finis practicae rationis. Nullus autem potest convenienter alteri aliquid 
applicare nisi utrumque cognoscat, scilicet et id quod applicandum est et 
id cui applicandum est. Operationes autem sunt in singularibus. Et ideo 
necesse est quod prudens et cognoscat universalia principia rationis, et 
cognoscat singularia, circa quae sunt operationes. 

“Ad primum ergo. Dicendum quod ratio primo quidem et principaliter 
est universalium; potest tamen universales rationes ad particularia appli- 
care; unde syllogismorum conclusiones non solum sunt universales, sed 
etiam particulares, quia intellectus per quandam reflexionem se ad materiam 
extendit, ut dicitur in III De Anima [429b16],” ST II-II. 47. 3 and ad 1 
(Ottawa, 1666b). 

Compare Quodlibet. VII. 3, where the second objection gives the position 
of the response of this article, and the reply takes up the first meaning of 
applicare given above. 
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Oruer TERMS 


In addition to the technical terms which occur several times, 
St. Thomas also uses a number of less technical expressions. Of 
these, perhaps the most difficult is the phrase, “ The intellect 
knows the things which are in matter . . . in another way, that 
is, by extension, inasmuch as it is conjoined (coniungitur) to 


is fortunately 


the phantasm.” *° The phrase, “ by extension, 
explained in this text as the conjoining of the intellect to the 
phantasm. The term coniunctio and its cognates appear in the 


Latin translation of Avicenna,’ where they stand for zttisal, 


the special mode of contact between the agent intellect and the 


human mind.® St. Thomas, in discussing the Averroistic theory, 
uses coniunctio as a synonym for continuatio (along with 
unto).°* Hence contunctio can mean a “ contact in operation,” 
of the kind which we have seen before.®* (The term adiunctio, 


so. , intellectus ... quae sunt in materia .. . cognoscat .. . alio modo, 
scilicet per extensionem, in quantum coniungitur phantasiae,” Quodlibet. 
XII. 11 (Parma, IX, 623). 

*t For another instance of this expression, see ST II-II. 47. 3 ad 1, 
quoted above, in note 59. 

Compare the similar expression, “ sola extensio ad opus facit aliquem 
intellectum_esse practicum,” De Veritate XIV. 4; “ intellectus speculativus 
fit practicus per extensionem ad opus,” In III Sent. d. 23, 3. 3. 2 (Parma 
VII. 1, 250b). 

®? Avicenna, De Anima, I, c. 5 (ed. Venetiis, 1508: fol, 5vb, 1. 55; ed. 
G. P. Klubertanz, S.J., [Saint Louis: 1949], p. 24, Il. 11-12), “aliquo 
modo coniunctionis.” 

** See Goichon, Lerique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn Sind, p. 435, 
no. 775; eadem, La Distinction de Vessence et de Veristence d’aprés Ibn 
Sind (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937), p. 320, note 4. 

*4“ coniunctio et continuatio,” In II Sent., d. 17, 2. 1; “ ista continuatio 
vel unio,” ST I. 76. 1; “ per continuationem vel unionem,” ST I. 88. 1. 

Coniunctio significat actionem vel passionem .. . si accipiatur 
coniunctio pro ipsa relatione,” In IV Sent. d. 44, 1. 1. 2 ad 2. 

Coniunctio is used in two senses in one passage: “Ad septimum dic- 
endum, quod quamvis intellectus sit absolutus a corpore quantum ad 
propriam operationem, quae corporali organo non expletur, tamen coniunc- 
tionem habet ad corpus dupliciter: scilicet ex parte essentiae animae, quae 
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used once, seems to be just a variant of coniunctio). In some 
related contexts (still within the area of knowledge), contunctio 


designates the reason for the rationally modified sensory activity 


of man.* 

Several phrases point out the sense powers as mediate causes 
in the knowledge of the material singular. St. Thomas says that 
science concerns the singular, “with the help of the lower 
powers.” °° In several passages, he expresses this idea thus: “ by 
the mediation of the sensory powers.” ** Finally, this same idea 
is expressed, more vaguely and implicitly, by the preposition 
“through, per.” " These last texts would by no means be con- 


forma corporis est, et ex parte inferiorum potentiarum, ex quibus intellectus 
recipit,” In II Sent. d. 32, 2. 3 ad 7 (Parma VI, 683). 

®¢ “ Sed haec reflexio compleri non potest nisi per adiunctionem virtutis 
cogitativae et imaginativae,” Q. D. De Anima, 20, ad 1 in contrar. 

*7 Cf. “... sicut pars sensitiva ex coniunctione ad intellectum efficitur 
virtuosior, ita phantasmata ex virtute intellectus agentis redduntur habilia 
ut ab eis intentiones intelligibiles abstrahantur,” ST I. 85. 1 ad 4 (Ottawa, 
526a); “... pars illa [sensitiva secundum quod attingit rationem] in 
hominibus, in quibus est perfectior propter coniunctionem ad animam 
rationalem, dicitur ratio particularis,” In III Sent. d. 26, 1. 2 (Parma, VII. 
1, 279a) ; “ Nam cogitativa apprehendit individyum ut existens sub natura 
communi, quod contingit ei inquantum unitur intellectivae in eodem 
subiecto,” In II De Anima, lect. 13 (Pirotta, 398). 

*8“ adminiculo inferiorum virium,” In lib. Boethii De Trinitate, V. 2 
ad 4 (quoted above, note 54). 

so“ . . Ex universali autem propositione directe non potest concludi 
singularis, nisi mediante aliqua singulari propositione assumpta. Unde 
universalis ratio intellectus practici non movet nisi mediante particulari 
apprehensione sensitivae partis,’ ST I. 86. 1 ad 2. The same expression is 
to be found in Jn IV Sent. d. 50, 1. 3 ad 3 in contrar. (Parma VII. 2, 
1251); see also “mediantibus phantasmatibus,” S7 II-II. 175. 4, and 
“ Alio modo possunt accipi contingentia secundum quod sunt in particulari, 
et sic variabilia sunt nec cadit supra ea intellectus nisi mediantibus 
potentiis sensitivis,” In VI Ethic. lect. 1 (Pirotta, 1123). 

7° Cf. “. . . aedificator per artem suam cognoscit quidem domum in 
universali, non autem hanc vel illam, nisi secundum quod per sensum eius 
notitiam habet,” De Veritate, II. 5; so also In I Sent. d. 36, 1. 1; In II 
Sent. d. 3, 3. 3; Quodlibet. VII. 3; “.. . quamdiu est anima in corpore, 
non potest intelligere sine phantasmate: nec etiam reminisci nisi per 
virtutem cogitativam et memorativam,”’ Contra Gentiles, II. 81 (ed. Leon. 
man., 192); “. . . singularia non cognoscuntur nisi dum sunt sub sensu vel 
imaginatione,” In VII Metaphys. lect. 10 (ed. Cathala, 1495). 
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clusive of themselves alone; they are included here because of 


the texts which state the situation explicitly, and because St. 


‘ 


Thomas himself explicitly says that per indicates a “ cause or 


? and that this is often an instrumental 


principle of an action,’ 
cause. 
For the sake of completeness, we may add the terms which 


appear in related contexts, especially those dealing with ration- 


ally modified sensory or external activity: participation,” influ- 


ence, help,”* government or rule and subjection.” 


71 Per means a cause of the action (ST7 I. 36. 3), sometimes an instrument 
of the action (ibid., ad 4) ; one of its specialized meanings is to indicate an 
intermediate cause, that is, between the principal cause and the action 
(ST I. 39. 8, 45. 6 ad 2). 

72 Cf. “ Manifestum est enim quod vires sensitivae non sunt rationales 
per essentiam, sed solum per participationem, ut dicitar in J Ethic.,” ST 
I-II. 50. 4 (Ottawa, 974b); the same is said Jn I Ethic. lect. 20 (Pirotta, 
241, 243, 244), and Q. D. De Anima, 9. A closely related and very important 
text says: “Ad nonum dicendum quod potentia cogitativa est quod est 
altissmum in parte sensitiva, ubi attingit quodammodo ad partem intellec- 
tivam ut aliquid participet eius quod est in intellectiva parte infimum, 
scilicet rationis discursum, secundum regulam Dionysii, De Divinis Nomini- 
bus [c. 7], quod principia secundorum coniunguntur finibus primorum,” 
De Veritate XIV. 1 ad 9. 

However, participation sometimes means merely the possession of a@ 
perfection in a lesser degree, as when the sensitive nature is considered 
“secundum quod participat aliquid de natura superioris quamvis de- 
ficienter,” In III Sent. d. 26, 1. 2 (Parma VII. 1, 279a). 

Cf. “Ad secundum. Dicendum quod ex illa ratione habetur quod 
prudentia adiuvet omnes virtutes et in omnibus operetur. Sed hoe non 
sufficit ad ostendendum quod non sit virtus specialis, quia nihil prohibet 
in aliquo genere esse aliquam speciem quae aliqualiter operetur in omnibus 
speciebus eiusdem generis; sicut sol aliqualiter influit in omnia corpora,” 
ST II-II. 47. 5 ad 2 (Ottawa, 1668b) ; “ Ad quintum. Dicendum quod illam 
eminentiam habet cogitativa et memorativa in homine . . .per aliquam 
affinitatem et propinquitatem ad rationem universalem, secundum quandam 
refluentiam,” ST 78. 4 ad 5 (Ottawa 479a) ; “ Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum 
est, quod secundum naturae ordinem, propter colligantiam virium animae 
in una essentia, et animae et corporis in uno esse compositi, vires superiores 
et inferiores, et etiam corpus, invicem in se effluunt,” De Veritate, XXVI. 
10; “...actum voluntatis percipit per redundantiam motus voluntatis in 
intellectu, ex hoe quod colligantur in una essentia animae, et secundum 
quod voluntas quodammodo movet intellectum, dum intelligo quia volo; et 


| 

| 

| 
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Practica, KNOWLEDGE AND THE SINGULAR 


It was an accepted principle in the Middle Ages that reason 
or intellect and science are of universals, whereas the senses are 
of singulars. Though this principle is accepted by St. Thomas 
in general,” he found it necessary to make a number of distinc- 
tions and limitations. We have already seen that (a) the sciences 
of sensible things are ultimately about singulars, though not 
precisely as singular; *® and (b) indirectly, with the aid of 
sensitive powers, the human intellect can know material singulars 
as singular. We must now consider several further distinctions. 

The noun intellectus and the verb <ntelligere are used in two 
ways. In the wider sense, they mean the power of intellect and 
any or all of its operations. In the narrower sense, they mean 
“an understanding ” and “to understand ” in the sense of the 


intellectus voluntatem, dum volo aliquid quia intelligo illud esse bonum,” 
In III Sent. d. 23, 1. 2 ad 3 (Parma VII. 1, 241a). 

™ Cf. “Ad quartum dicendum, quod intellectus sive ratio cognoscit in 
universali finem ad quem ordinat actum concupiscibilis et actum irascibilis 
imperando eos. Hance autem cognitionem universalem mediante vi cogitativa 
ad singularia applicat ut dictum est,” De Veritate, X.5 ad 4; “... vires 
sensitivae dupliciter possunt considerari: uno modo, secundum quod 
operantur ex instinctu naturae; alio modo, secundum quod operaritur ex 
imperio rationis,” ST I-II. 50. 3; compare also ad 1, 2, 3 (Ottawa, 973), 
In I Ethic. lect. 20 (Pirotta, 240); Q. D. De Anima, 13 ad 13, ST I-II. 
74. 3; “virtus autem moralis quae est in irrationali parte animae eam facit 
esse rationi subiectam,” S7' III. 15. 2 (Ottawa, 2518) ; “ obedibiles rationi,” 
ST III. 15. 2 ad 1; “ Respondeo. Dicendum quod prudentia in ratione est. 
Regere autem et gubernare proprie rationis est. Et ideo unusquisque 
inquantum participat de regimine et gubernatione, intantum convenit sibi 
habere rationem et prudentiam. . . . Ad tertium. Dicendum quod per 
prudentiam homo non solum praecipit aliis, sed etiam sibi ipsi, prout 
scilicet ratio dicitur praecipere inferioribus viribus,” S7 II-II. 47. 12 and 
ad 3 (Ottawa, 1674); “in dirigendo alias vires,’ S7 I-II. 74. 5 ad 1 
(Ottawa, 1120). 

75 See the texts noted above, in n. 4; see also S7’ I. 59. 1 ad 1; 82. 2, 
obj. 2; 85. 3; Contra Gentiles, I. 44; In I Post. Analyt. lect. 42 (ed. 
Leonine, no. 7), lect. 16. 

7 See the texts listed above, n. 5. 
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first act of the mind, apprehension, conception.” 


The signifi- 
cance of this limitation becomes clear if we compare the inevi- 
table abstractness of purely conceptual understanding with the 
possible concreteness of the judgment.” 

Furthermore, St. Thomas points out a two-fold knowledge of 
the singular and of the universal. 


For natural science is not only about necessary and incorruptible 
things, but also about corruptible and contingent things. Hence it is 
clear that contingent things, considered in this way, pertain to the same 
part of the intellectual soul as the necessary. ... Contingent things can 
be taken in another way, according as they are in particular. In this 
way, they are variable, and the intellect does not consider them except 
through the mediation of the sensitive powers.’® 

It is to be remembered that the universal can be taken in two ways. 
In one way, as it is in itself; for example, if we say “ Dry foods are 


good for every man.” In another way, according as it is in particular; 
for example, if we say “ This man, or this food is dry.” ... [this is] 


a universal considered in this singular.*° 


In the Summa Theologiae, St. Thomas ties in the knowledge 
of the singular with complete intellectual knowledge. 


7 Cf. “. . . ‘intelligere,’ id est simplex apprehensio ‘et considerare,’ 
id est operatio intellectus quae est in componendo et dividendo,” In I De 
Anima, lect. 10 (Pirotta, 164); “Intellectus enim habet iudicare, et hoc 
dicitur sapere; et apprehendere, et hoc dicitur intelligere,” ibid., III, lect. 
4 (Pirotta, 629) ; “ Nam sapere pertinet ad iudicium intellectus, intelligere 
autem ad eius apprehensionem,” ibid., lect. 7 (Pirotta, 672). 

78 See the text quoted in note 55, and the argumentation below. 

7°“ Non enim scientia naturalis solum est de rebus necessariis et incor- 
ruptibilibus, sed etiam de rebus corruptibilibus et contingentibus. Unde 
patet quod contingentia sic considerata ad eamdem partem animae intel- 
lectivae pertinent ad quam et necessaria [quam Philosophus vocat hic 
scientificum, et sic procedunt rationes inductae]. Alio modo possunt accipi 
contingentia secundum quod sunt in partieulari: et sic variabilia sunt nec 
eadit supra ea intellectus nisi mediantibus potentiis sensitivis,” In VI 
Ethic. lect. 1 (Pirotta, 1123). 

8° “ Sciendum tamen quod dupliciter potest accipi universale. Uno quidem 
modo prout est in seipso; puta si dicamus quod omni homini conferunt 
sicca. Alio modo secundum quod est in singulari; puta si dicamus quod 
iste homo vel talis cibus est siccus . . . universale consideratum in hoc 
singulari,” In VII Ethic. lect. 3 (Pirotta, 1339-40). 
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. .. The nature of a stone or of any other material thing, cannot be 
known completely and truly, unless it is known as existing in the parti- 
cular. But we apprehend the particular through sense and imagination. 
Hence, it is necessary, in order that the intellect may actually under- 
stand its proper object, that it turn to the phantasms, to see the 
universal nature existing in a particular.*? 


There seems to be no earlier text which clearly enunciates this 
position, though there are some slight indications in other 
passages. ** 


Finally, there is a distinction of major importance. The 


knowledge of singulars as such does not conduce to the perfection 
of speculative intellectual knowledge,** but it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the perfection of practical knowledge. 


... the knowledge of singulars does not pertain to the perfection of 
the intellectual soul according to speculative knowledge. But it does 
pertain to its perfection according to practical knowledge, which is 
not perfect without the knowledge of singulars with which action deals, 
as is said in the sixth book of the Ethics (1141b14).® 


si. | . natura lapidis vel cuiuscumque materialis rei cognosci non 
potest complete et vere, nisi secundum quod cognoscitur ut in particulari 
existens. Particulare autem apprehendimus per sensum et imaginationem: 
et ideo necesse est ad hoc quod intellectus actu intelligat suum obiectum 
proprium quod convertat se ad phantasmata, ut speculetur universalem 
in particulari existentem,” ST I. 84. 7 (Ottawa, 522a). 

®2Cf. “Item. Cognitio speculativa magis perficitur in universali quam 
in particulari. . . . Ille vero perfectior est in scientia speculativa qui non 
solum universslem, sed propriam cognitionem de rebus habet. . . Multo 
igitur magis in scientia practica perfectior est qui non solum in universali, 
sed etiam in particulari res disponit ad actum,” Contra Gentiles, III. 75 
(ed. Leon. man, 312); “Nam intelligere aliquid in communi, et non in 
speciali, est imperfecte aliquid cognoscere. Unde intellectus noster, dum 
de potentia in actum reducitur, pertingit prius ad cognitionem universalem 
et confusam de rebus, quam ad propriam rerum cognitionem,” ST I. 14. 6 
(Ottawa, 97a) ; and a series of texts which speak of seeing or understanding 
“species intelligibiles in phantasmatibus,” Contra Gentiles, II. 73; ST I. 
84. 7; 85. 1 ad 5; 86. 1; III. 11, 2 ad 1; ef. also Quodlibet. XII. 12. 

**Cf. “... in singularibus, quae non per se pertinent ad cognitionem 
intelligibilem,” Q. D. De Anima, 18 ad 1; also ad 10, ad 16. 

sa“ | . cognitio singularium non pertinet ad perfectionem animae intel- 
lectivae secundum cognitionem speculativam; pertinet tamen ad perfec- 
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From the same basically Aristotelian point of view, St. Thomas 


gives the reason for this difference. 


For it is not a great thing, nor does it contribute much to the per- 
fection of the intellect, that someone knows the changeable truth of 
contingent operable things.*® 

We must consider that, because the knowledge of contingent things 
cannot possess a certitude of truth which excludes error, therefore, as 
far as knowledge alone is concerned, contingent things are overlooked 
by the intellect which is perfected by the knowledge of truth. But the 
knowledge of contingent things is useful, inasmuch as it directs human 
activity which deals with singulars. . . . Hence, only the practical 
sciences deal with contingent things inasmuch as they are contingent, 


that is, in particular.** 


With this in mind, it is possible to see why St. Thomas often 
says that the (speculative) intellect does not know material 
singulars. For example, a chemist,may conduct an experiment 
on a piece of lead. What he knows is indeed a singular. But 
he is not particularly interested in its singularity, certainly not 
in the way in which a ballistics expert would be interested. On 
the other hand, a lawyer, a business consultant, a personal 
adviser, need to know all the particular circumstances before 


they can give a true judgment. Practical knowledge is simpl 


imperféct in its own order unless it includes a knowledge of the 


singular in its singularity. 


tionem eius secundum cognitionem practicam, quae non perficitur absque 
cognitione singularium, in quibus est operatio, ut dicitur in VI Ethic.,” 
ST III. 11. 1 ad 3 (Ottawa, 2498a) ; cf. Contra Gentiles, I. 65; ST I-II. 6, 
divisio quaestionis (Ottawa, 75l1b) ; Contra Gentiles, III. 75. 

85“ Non enim magnum quid est, nec multum pertinens ad perfectionem 
intellectus, quod aliquis cognoscat variabilem veritatem contingentium 
operabilium,” Jn II Ethic. lect. 2 (Pirotta, 256). 

86° Est autem considerandum quod quia contingentium cognitio non 
potest habere certitudinem veritatis repellentem falsitatem, ideo quantum 
ad solam cognitionem pertinet, contingentia praetermittuntur ab intellectu 
qui perficitur per cognitionem veritatis. Est autem utilis contingentium 
cognitio secundum quod est directiva humanae operationis quae circa con- 
tingentia est.... Unde et solum scientiae practicae sunt circa contingentia 
inquantum contingentia sunt, scilicet in particulare,” In VI Ethic. lect. 3 
(Pirotta, 1152). 
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The same conclusion can be reached if we consider the finality 
of speculative and practical knowledge. Practical knowledge 
has an end distinct from itself, namely, an action or a thing to 


be done. But actions and material things in their physical 


existence are always singular. Hence, practical knowledge is 
directed toward the singular, of its very nature. Speculative 
knowledge, on the other hand, is directed toward the intelligi- 
bility of a thing; thus, it is its own end, and not merely a means 
to something outside itself. Now, this situation does not neces- 
sarily orient speculative knowledge toward universality. But 
in view of the structure of material being and its relation to 
human knowing, there is a definite bias toward the universal 
in material things.*’ In this particular, modern natural science 
primarily and principally pursues the universal—hypothesis, 
law, and theory rather than essence—and shows the same lack 
of interest in the idiosyncrasy of the individual that its non- 
mathematical predecessors showed. 


OnE OPERATION OF Two Powers 


In a previous article, I investigated the doctrine of St. 


88 


Thomas on “ The Unity of Human Activity. From a study 


of the formation of the virtues by charity, the unity of the 
imperium and the commanded act, the composite structure of 
the imperium itself and of choice (election), the following 


87 See the texts referred te above in notes 4, 8, 9, 17, 19. Cf. “... Illa 
quorum est definitio cognoscuntur per suam definitionem; sed singularia 
non cognoscuntur nisi dum sunt sub sensu vel imaginatione. ... Ratio 
autem huius est, quia materia, quae principium est individuationis, est 
secundum se ignota, et non cognoscitur nisi per formam, a qua sumitur 
ratio universalis. Et ideo singularia non cognoscuntur in sua absentia 
nisi per universalia,” In VII Metaphys. lect. 10 (Cathala, no. 1495, 96). 

88 In The Modern Schoolman, XXVII (1950), 75-103. To the texts quoted 
and referred to there, add: “ Una autem actio non est duorum nisi unum 
eorum comparetur ad alterum sicut agens ad instrumentum vel sicut forma 
ad materiam,” Contra Gentiles, III. 43 (ed. Leon. man., 270a); “... idem 
actus non potest aequaliter, et eodem ordine, pertinere ad diversas potentias, 
sed secundum diversas rationes, et diverso ordine,” ST I-II. 56. 2 ad 1; 
ef. corp. 
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conclusions emerged. According to St. Thomas, these operations 
are composite: that is, though they are really one, they are 


composed of parts really distinct as parts: these parts are related 


as matter and form; each part is due to a distinct power (or 
habit, if it is question of the virtues) as eliciting principle. 
Consequently, the powers (and habits) concerned are themselves 
related as matter and form (and as principal and instrumental 
cause). The conditions under which such composite activity can 
take place are (a) that the powers in question are the powers 
of one single substance with one proper act of existing; and (b) 
that the powers have a unity of order to each other. 

These conclusions are borne out in our particular context of 
the knowledge of the singular. The intellectual and sensory 


knowledges are operations of one and the same existing com- 


posite.** Intellect and sense are unified by a three-fold order.” 


Secondly, the habits of the intellect and of the imagination 
(or the discursive estimative power in relation to practical 


knowledge) are related to each other as form and matter. 


The habits of science acquired in this life are necessarily partly in the 
aforesaid sensitive powers and partly in the intellect itself. And we can 
consider this from the acts by which the habit of science is acquired. ... 
But the acts of the intellect by which science is acquired in this life take 
place through a turning of the intellect to the phantasms which reside 
in the seusitive powers mentioned above. Consequently, by these aets, 
a certain facility is acquired by the possible intellect for consideration 
by means of received species; and in the lower powers already mentioned 
a certain skill is acquired, so that the intellect can more easily look at 
intelligibles by turning to these powers. But as the act of the intellect 
is principally and formally in the intellect itself, materially and dis- 
positively in the lower powers, so, too, the same must be said about the 
habit.*? 


8° See, among others, the texts referred to in note 42, and add ST I. 76. 
1, 3, 4, 5; and the remarkable text on the unity of man, Quodlibet. VII. 
ll ad 3. 

* See above, notes 31, 32, 33. 

“1 | . oportet quod habitus scientiae hic acquisitae partim sit in 


x 
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The intellective habit can be secondarily in these [sensory] powers. 
But it is principally in the possible intellect.® 

Prudence is not in the interior sense [that is, in the powers perfected 
by experience, namely, the discursive estimative and memorative powers] 
as in its principal subject; it is principally in reason, and by a kind of 
connection [applicatio] it reaches even to this sense.®* 


Though this doctrine has not been stated in the early works, 
there can be no doubt that by the time of the Summa St. Thomas 
had made it an important part of his psychology. 

An action by the powers that stand in the relation just 
mentioned, inasmuch as they stand in such a relation, is really 


one undivided action, composed of real parts. 


praedictis viribus sensitivis et partim in ipso intellectu. Et hoe potest 
considerari ex ipsis actibus ex quibus habitus scientiae acquiritur. .. . 
Actus autem intellectus ex quibus in praesenti vita scientia acquiritur 
sunt per conversionem inteliectus ad phantasmata, quae sunt in praedictis 
viribus sensitivis. Unde per tales actus et ipsi intellectui possibili acquiri- 
tur facultas quaedam ad considerandum per species susceptas; et in 
praedictis inferioribus viribus acquiritur quaedam habilitas ut facilius 
per conversionem ad ipsas intellectus possit intelligibilia speculari. Sed 
sicut actus intellectus principaliter quidem et formaliter est in ipso 
intellectu, materialiter autem et dispositive in inferioribus, idem etiam 
dicendum est de habitu,”’S7' I. 89. 5 (Ottawa, 554b); cf. 84. 7; 85. 1 ad 5. 

sa, . habitus intellectivus secundario potest esse in istis viribus. 
Principaliter autem est in intellectu possibili,” S7 I-II. 50. 4 ad 3 (Ottawa, 
975a); cf. “ Quantum ad ipsa phantasmata, quae sunt quasi materialia 
in virtutibus intellectualibus, virtutes intellectuales destruuntur destructo 
corpore; sed quantum ad species intelligibiles ... manent. Species autem 
se habent in virtutibus intellectualibus sicut formales. Unde intellectuales 
virtutes manent post hanc vitam quantum ad id quod est formale in eis, non 
autem quantum ad id quod est materiale,” S7 I-II. 67. 2 (Ottawa, 1061b) ; 
ef. also, ST I-IT. 51. 4, 53. 1; I. 75. 3 ad 2. 

*s “ Non tamen ita quod prudentia sit in sensu interiori sicut in subiecto 
principali, sed principaliter quidem est in ratione, per quandam autem 
applicationem pertingit ad huiusmodi sensum,” S7' II-II. 47. 3 ad 3 
(Ottawa, 1667a); cf. I-II. 56. 5; ef. on the moral virtues, ibid. I-II. 67. 
1 and ad 3. 
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CoNncLUSIONS 


I. The Solution of the Historical Problem 


In the light of these various texts, the problem of St. Thomas’ 
expression and meaning can readily be solved. Clearly, there is 
“master text” in which St. Thomas explicitly and fully 
handles all that he has to say about the intellectual knowledge 


of the material singular. But out of a large mass of texts, the 


no 


following summary propositions emerge. First, intellectus and 
intelligere, when they are used to designate simply the first act 


of the intellect (that is, the concept or simple apprehension), 


can grasp only the absolute nature or essence of material things, 
but not the material singular. Secondly, speculative demon- 
strative knowledge (scientia) is ordinarily unconcerned with the 
singularity of the material singular. Practical knowledge, on 
the contrary, is imperfect unless it attains the singular in its 
particularity. Thirdly, when the human intellect acts according 
to its separation from matter, it cannot attain the material singu- 
lar. Fourthly, when the human intellect acts together with the 
sense powers, performing with these powers an actually un- 
divided, composite operation, it attains the material, existing 
singular in a judgment or a reasoning process (and conse- 
quently also in such conceptions as presuppose for their forma- 
tion perceptual judgments). Fifthly, if the intellectual knowl- 
edge of the material singular is a speculative one, the sense 
power immediately concerned is the imagination; if the intel- 
lectual knowledge is practical, the sense power is the discursive 
estimative (vis cogitativa). 

Before we leave the text of St. Thomas, it may be well to 
include his statements on the Divine knowledge of sensible 
things. The Divine Intellect does not know prime matter as 
such, but this causes no difficulty, because prime matter does 
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not exist as such.** But God does know even prime matter as it 
exists, that is, inasmuch as matter is a part of a real composite.” 
St. Thomas here consciously takes a stand against the Greek 
immaterialism,” to assert, on the basis of the proved total origin 
of material creatures from God, that all being is ultimately 
intelligible. The limited unintelligibility of matter for the 
human intellect is due to the way in which we know, that is, 
by meaus of intelligible species which arise from sensible things. 
But God, Who has created these things, knows them inasmuch 
as even the lowest of them is a defective likeness of His infinitely 
intelligible being. Hence, in St. Thomas’s universe, no thing is 
radically unintelligible, even if at the same time, no thing can 
be adequately grasped in a human concept.” 


II. The Solution of the Philosophical Problem 


On the one hand, the human intellect is capable of abstract 
operations, that is, of operations which are not only distinct 
from the sensory powers, but are separated from them, and 
related only inasmuch as the phantasm is the condition under 
which knowledge can take place as long as the soul is in the 
body. But these are not the ordinary, let alone the sole, oper- 
ations of the intellect.* 


Cf. “Ad tertium dicendum quod Plato, secundum quosdam, posuit 
materiam non creatam; et ideo non posuit ideam esse materiae, sed materiae 
concausam. Sed quia nos ponimus materiam creatam a Deo, non tamen 
sine forma, habet quidem materia ideam in Deo, non tamen aliam ab idea 
compositi. Nam materia secundum se neque esse habet, neque cognoscibilis 
est,” ST I. 15. 2 ad 3 (Ottawa, 112b). 

°5 Ibid., and the body of the article. 

°6 Plato is explicitly referred to in ST I. 15. 3 ad 3 (above note 94); 
Aristotle in ST I. 14. 11 arg. 1. 

°7 “ No thing ” is said deliberately. For sensible things are not conceivable 
by us because of their materiality, while spiritual things are known only 
by analogy. We are not speaking of “ pure objects” such as the objects of 
mathematics, nor of the knowledge we have through judgments. 

** These are the operations which are most apt to reveal to us the nature 
of the intellect in itself, and consequently of the soul. A thinker, like St. 
Thomas, who is concerned about the freedom of the will, the spirituality of 
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On the other hand, the human intellect is capable of oper- 
ations in contact with the sensory powers,”® namely, our ordinary 


perceptual judgments *°° a! out the sensible things that fill our 


daily lives. These perceptual judgments are composite oper- 
ations, of intellect and imagination in the case of speculative 
judgments (“ Socrates is a man’”’); of intellect, imagination, 
and the discursive estimative, in the case of practical judgments 
(“I am a child, these are my parents, and this is the honor I 
should pay to them now”’). 

Thus is consituted a real intellectual knowledge of the singu- 
lar. For a sensible thing is not a pure conceivable and definable 
essence, but a composite of matter and form. In the sensible 


the soul, its origin and destiny, will naturally speak much about them. He 
may appear to neglect perceptual judgments—though in fact St. Thomas 
explicitly refers to them, as in ST I. 86. 1, precisely as an instance of our 
intellectual knowledge of the material singular. 

°° Of the Thomistic terms, indirect knowledge, contact, conjunction or 
union, reflection, application, I have chosen the first. (a) It is no longer 
likely to lead to a confusion with Averroism. (6) Conjunction, union, 
and indirect knowledge are very vague terms, and convey little information. 
Reflection and application have acquired English meanings which suit them 
for the scientific processes, and for the conscious transfer of general 
principles to particular cases of action, but not for the simple perceptual 
knowledge of the materia! singular. 

The possibility of such a choice implies that the relevant terms designate 
the same reality, and differ in that they make use of different analogies. 
P. Wébert takes them to designate different realities: “Il y a la fait de 
la réflexion sur le concret, par un regard de l’intelligence qui va de la 
species au phantasme dont elle est tirée. Il y a la cause ontologique qui 
est la continuité des puissances dans le sujet psychique. I] y a la finalité 
psychologique qui permet les judgments a sujet concret, ce qu’on appelle, 
en certaines passages, ‘l’application,’” op. cit., p. 309. Here, Fr. Wébert 
is using only one of the five meanings of reflerio which he had previously 
discovered in his analysis; secondly, he speaks of ‘continuité” where St. 
Thomas rather spoke of colligantia (see the last two texts in note 73); he 
seems to be unaware of the notion of “dynamic unity in operation.” 

*°° Though St. Thomas sometimes gives examples of perceptual judgments, 
and occasionally treats of opinion, perhaps the point at which he most 
clearly brings out the operational unity of this kind of knowledge is in the 
discussions of the term sensible per accidens; cf. In VI Sent. d. 49, 2. 2; 
In II De Anima, lect. 13; ST I. 12. 3 ad 3. 
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thing, its individuality is a limitation of its essential perfection, 
through matter and quantity and therefore time.** In other 
words, a sensible thing is a being, possessing a (potentially 
intelligible) nature, existing here and now. Our human knowl- 
edge of this being is in turn composite. The intellectual part 
is specified by the formal object (being) and is apprehended 
according to the essence as received in the intelligible species. 
This known essence (nature) is limited, by composition with the 
operation of the sense power, to a particularized actuation of 
this essence here and now. 

Moreover, the intellectual knowledge of the material singular 
is, in the first instance at least, a judgment. The simplest 
reason for saying this is that particulars, and only particulars, 
exist, and the act of existing is known, and in the first instance 
only known, in the judgment. 

Over and above this perceptual knowledge of the singular, 
there is a kind of scientific knowledge of the singular. The 
scientist (or philosopher) may wish to check the connection 
between his developed knowledge and the things which he knows. 
He will then reflect that his elaborated proposition or definition 


requires a formal principle from which it flows, namely, the 


intelligible species; that the intelligible species, as an actual 
determination, must have been derived from a retained experi- 
ence or phantasm, and the phantasm through sense experience 


101 This statement is related to a time-honored “disputed question ”— 
is “individuation ” a perfection? The answer obviously depends on what 
“ individuation ” means. If it means “ that characteristic of a being which 
consists in its being only one of many possible actuations of its specific 
essence,” then individuation is an imperfection, to be found only in material 
things, and rooted in matter. But if “individuation” means “that char- 
acteristic of a being which consists in the full determination and actuation 
of an essence,” then it is a transcendental perfection, and is identical 
with the being in act. Hence, there is no difficulty in simultaneously 
holding that “individuation ” has matter as its principle; that angels are 
individuals, and that personality is a perfection, namely, in creatures, 
the proper act of existing of a rational nature. 
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from a sensible singular. If each one of these steps checks out 
properly, the result is a (scientific) reflective knowledge of the 
singular. 

This doctrine, drawn from the text of St. Thomas, expresses 
our own experience. On the one hand, we do clearly have an 
intellectual knowledge of material singulars. We judge, intel- 
lectually and responsibly, “ This is a good car, a shoddy piece 
of goods; that man is sick”; or again, “ I ought to vote this 
afternoon; to give this sum to the community chest.” On the 


other hand, though we can define essences and establish laws, 


we can only describe individuals, and in the last resort, point 
them out in experience. We know them intellectually; we do 
not grasp their individuality. We know clearly that they are 
individuals, and even this and that individual. But material 
individuality remains a kind of transcended limit of under- 
standing. It is known by intellect as a determination to the 
here and now of sense (or the there and then of imagination), 
and remains in a way external to intellect. It is touched, but 


not assimilated. 
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The Limitation of Act by Potency: 
Aristotelianism or Neoplatonism 


by W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 


ie A CHALLENGING paper which Dr. Charles A. Hart 
presented for discussion last year at a regional meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, entitled 
“Footnotes to the Five Thomistic Ways,” he prefaced his 
exposé with the following remarks: 


Perhaps the most important change in the understanding of the funda- 
mental structure of Thomistie metaphysics in recent times is the recog- 
nition of the primacy of the decidedly Neoplatonic influence in the 
formation of that fundamental structure as opposed to the traditional 
view that Aristotelian influences were the most important. I refer, of 
course, to the Neoplatonie doctrine of participation. ... This view of 
Thomism with participation as the center doctrine would make that 
system primarily radically revised Platonism expressed in Aristotelian 
notions of potency and act with an extension of the meaning of these 
latter notions which is not found in Aristotle but is original with St. 
Thomas. In this light we would consider the metaphysics of St. Thomas 
to be a highly original synthesis with Platonic influence superseding 
that of Aristotle in view of the central character of the doctrine of 
participation for St. Thomas. * 


Although the present writer, in evaluating the results of the 
above-mentioned movement, would prefer to elevate the in- 
fluence of Aristotle nearer to equality with that of Neoplaton- 
ism, Dr. Hart’s statement as a whole is an admirably clear and 
succinct résumé of an important recent trend among Thomistic 
scholars in the interpretation of the genuine historical filiation 
and inner intelligibility of the metaphysical system of St. 

1This paper was delivered at the Dec. 1, 1950, meeting of the Maryland- 
District of Columbia Conference, held at Georgetown University. The con- 


clusions of the paper are also condensed in the article of Dr. Hart, “ Twenty- 
Five Years of Thomism,’ THE New ScHoLastTicismM, XXV (1951), 3-45. 
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Thomas. The best-known names of scholars associated with this 
movement have thus far been in France, Belgium, and Italy.’ 
But after this article was almost completed my attention was 
called to the work of an Irish Thomist which has just come out 
and which pushes even more strongly in the same direction. It 
is significant to note that his research was carried out independ- 
ently of the continental writers and almost finished before he 
became acquainted with their published works, with which he 
agrees on most substantial points. His study, however, limits 
itself to the analysis of the role of participation within the 
system of St. Thomas himself and touches only incidentally on 
the historical roots of the doctrine.* 

Thus far there has appeared in English no detailed summary 
of the historical evidence upen which this new trend of inter- 
pretation is founded. The purpose of the present article is to 
fill this lacuna. Our method will be to select as focal point of 
investigation what is generally conceded to be the keystone of 
the Thomistie metaphysical system, the well-known principle 
of the limitation of act by potency. Our aim will be to discover 
precisely what elements go to make up this theory, what are 
their historical roots, and in the light of these sources to discern 


the full meaning of this extremely rich and pregnant principle. 


The peculiar interest of selecting the doctrine of act and 


potency as center of attention lies in the fact that it constitutes 
one of the most obvious and apparently exclusively Aristotelian 
elements in the Thomistie synthesis. If, then, it develops from 
our investigation that even such a principle cannot be fully 


understood and justified in terms of purely Aristotelian meta- 


*To mention only the best known: L.-B. Geiger, O. P., La participation 
dans la philosophie de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1942); J. de Finance, 
S. J., Etre et agir dans la philosophie de Saint Thomas (Paris, 1945); L. 
De Raeymaeker, Philosophie de lV'étre (2e éd., Louvain, 1947); A. Hayen, 
S.J., L’intentionnel dans la philosophie de S. Thomas (Bruxelles, 1942) ; 
C. Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo s. Tommaso 
d@’ Aquino (2a ed., Torino, 1950). 

* Arthur Little, S.J., The Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Dublin, 1949). 
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physics but requires the introduction of the Neoplatonic theory 
of participation, the reader will have before him at once an 
interesting test case and a summary of the general position that 
the doctrine of participation plays a central role in the meta- 
physics of St. Thomas. 

Such a study, too, may add an at least partly original contri- 
bution to the investigations already made in this direction. For 
it is a surprising fact that, although the historical sources of 
several of the main applications of the act-potency principle, 
such as the compositions of essence and existence and matter 
and form, have been the subject of much able scholarly research 
for many years, there exists nowhere as yet any detailed analysis 
along similar lines of the act and potency principle itself. This 
paper, therefore, will attempt to sketch the outline of this 
fascinating and as yet unwritten history. 


Tue 


Perhaps the best way to open our study is to point out the 
main problem which forces one into historical investigation in 
order to find its solution. The problem is this. It is commonly 
admitted by both defenders and opponents of Thomism that the 


keystone of the Thomistic metaphysical system is the celebrated 


and much fought over principle, “‘ Actus non limitatur nisi per 
potentiam,” i. e., no act or perfection can be found in a limited 
degree in any being unless it is conjoined with a really distinct 
limiting principle whose nature is to be a potency for that act.* 
Now what has up till recently been the traditional and almost 
unchallenged interpretation of this principle is the following. 
The doctrine in all its essentials was already contained in 
Aristotle. St. Thomas took it over directly from him, but in 

‘E.g., I. Gredt, O. S. B., “‘ Haee propositio constituit fundamentum philo- 
sophiae aristotelico-thomisticae ” (“* Doctrina thomistica de actu et potentia 
contra recentes impugnationes vindicatur,” Acta Pontificiae Academiae 
Romanae 8S. Thomae Aquinatis, I [1934], 35). This is freely admitted by 


one of the most searching critics of the Thomistic system, L. Fuetscher, S. J., 
Akt und Potenz (Innsbruck, 1933), p. 68. 
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so doing developed it and extended it so as to include in its 
applications the essence and existence composition which was 
his own original contribution. The extension introduced by 
him, however, was only an explicit unfolding of what was 
already implicit in the original Aristotelian insight, all the 
implications of which Aristotle himself was not yet able to 
discern clearly. Thus the principle even in its Thomistic form, 
according to this interpretation, remains essentially Aristotelian 
in origin and inspiration. 

This position is reaffirmed unhesitatingly by one of the most 
distinguished and widely recognized leaders of modern Thom- 
ism, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., in his latest book just 
translated into English under the title, Reality : A Synthesis of 
Thomistic Thought. He writes as follows of the principle of the 
limitation of act by potency: 


Aristotle already taught this doctrine. In the first two books of his 
Physica he shows with admirable clearness the truth, at least in the sense 
world, of this principle. Aet, he says, is limited and multiplied by 
potency. Act determines potency, actualizes potency, but is limited by 
that same potency. ... Aristotle studied this principle in the sense 
world. St. Thomas extends the principle, elevates it, sees its conse- 
quences, not only in the sense world, but universally, in all orders of 
being, spiritual as well as corporeal, even in the infinity of God.® 


On the other side of the picture, however, are a number of 
facts calculated to arouse suspicions as to the accuracy of the 
above interpretation. First, it is noteworthy that, despite the 
categorical assertion of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange in the above 


quotation, neither here nor anywhere else in his numerous 
writings on this doctrine does he ever quote or refer to any 
precise text where Aristotle himself affirms the limiting role 
of potency with regard to act. What is more disconcerting, a 
careful examination of the entire first two books of the Physics, 


5 (St. Louis, 1950), pp. 43-44. Similar affirmations can be found also in 
P. Dezza, S.J., Metaphysica Generalis (Roma, 1945), p. 124; and in CG, 
Giacon, S.J., Atto e potenza (Brescia, 1947), p. 46. 
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referred to as teaching the doctrine clearly, reveals that nowhere 
in them does there occur any mention of the word or the idea 
of limit in connection with potency. Nor have I been able to 
find in any other Thomistic author a precise reference to any 
text of Aristotle which would bear out the above position. 

These puzzling facts led the present writer to undertake a 
direct examination of all the passages in Aristotle which deal 
with either act and potency or its applications. The results were 
entirely negative. Nowhere could we discover any text from 
which one could conclude, in accord with the accepted norms of 
objective historical interpretation, that Aristotle himself ever 
held the doctrine that potency plays the role of limiting principle 
with respect to act, which if unmixed with potency would be 
unlimited. 

This textual analysis receives strong confirmation from the 
fact that if we turn to the modern scholarly studies of Aristotle 
as well as to his ancient commentators we find that not one of 
them so much as mentions the principle of the limitation of act 
by potency as forming part of the Aristotelian teaching on act 
and potency. What is even more decisive, to my mind—and 
surprising, though I have never seen it reported anywhere—is 
the fact that throughout the entire extent of St. Thomas’ own 
commentaries on Aristotle, not excepting that on Book IX of 
the Metaphysics, which deals exclusively with act and potency, 
there is not a single mention of potency as limiting act nor is 


there any occurrence of the classic formulas expressing the 
limitation principle which abound in his independent works.’ 
Such a consistent silence in the commentaries of St. Thomas 


* This is true even of the few direct and detailed studies of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine done by Thomists: e. g., A. Baudin, “ L’acte et la puissance 
dans Aristote,” Revue thomiste, VII (1899), 39-62, 153-72, 274-96, 584-608. 

* There is one text linking essence and existence with act and potency in 
terms of a participation argument: In VIII Phys., ec. 10, lect. 21, nn. 12-13 
(ed. Leonina). But here St. Thomas is meeting a difficulty brought up by 
Averroes and develops his own answer far beyond the text of Aristotle; he 
is careful not to attribute his own answer directly to Aristotle. 
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regarding one of his central metaphysical principles, supposed 


to have been drawn directly from Aristotle, surely cannot be 


the result of mere accidental omission. The fact that St. Thomas 
is here in agreement with all the other scholarly commentators 
on Aristotle, both ancient and modern, in not attributing this 
doctrine to his master cannot but lead us to suspect that the 
inspiration of the act-potency limitation principle is perhaps 
not so obviously and exclusively Aristotelian as many modern 
Thomists seem to have taken for granted, and that the Angelic 
Doctor is perhaps a more accurate historian of the source of 
his own doctrine than certain of his disciples today. 

It seems undeniable, therefore, that we are in the presence of 
a genuine and intriguing historical problem. Just what is the 
authentic historical parentage of the Thomistic limitation prin- 
ciple and what light does this shed on the inner character of 
the Thomistie synthesis itself? In the limited space which 
follows we can do no more than present a schematic outline of 
this long and interesting history.® 

The first requisite for unravelling the complex threads which 
interweave to make up the Thomistie act and potency doctrine 
is to recognize that it contains two distinct elements. The first 
is a composition of two correlative metaphysical principles called 
act and potency, first introduced by Aristotle to explain the 
process of change. The second is the relating of these two prin- 
ciples to each other in terms of a theory of infinity and limi- 
tation, which, it must be admitted by all, cannot be found 
explicitly in Aristotle. The historian of St. Thomas must trace 
the origins of both these elements and not take it for granted 
that because the two are inseparably united in Thomistic 
metaphysics they must also have been so joined from their first 


appearance in the history of thought. 


*The author hopes to publish later a full-length study on the history 
and meaning of the Thomistie act-potency limitation theory. 
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Fryite anp INFINITE IN THE Pre-Socrarics 


The first of the two above-mentioned elements to emerge in 
the history of Western thought was the theory of infinity and 
limitation.’ The term infinite (apeiron) first appears in Greek 
philosophy with the Pre-Socratic Anaximander, who identified 
it with the primal principle of all things: 


1. The Non-Limited is the original material of existing things; 
further, the source from which existing things derive their existence is 
also that to which they return at their destruction, according to 
necessity. ... 

3. This [the Non-Limited] is immortal and indestructible.’ 


The concept at first remains vague and unanalyzed. Its 
function is to express the hypothesis of an inexhaustible womb 
of nature from which proceeds the endless sequence of gene- 
rations of new beings but which itself can be no particular one 
of the elements and qualities which successively inform it. 
Anaximander himself seems to manifest a certain awe and 
reverence before this mysterious, quasi-divine first principle. 
The Greek mind at this initial stage seems to be hesitating, not 
yet committing itself as to whether the infinite should be 
identified with the supremely perfect or with the supremely 
imperfect. 


® There is but scanty detailed and reliable work on the history of these 
notions. The following are the most useful, though not always well docu- 
mented and reliable: J. Cohn, Geschichte des Unendlichkeitsproblem im 
abendlandischen Denken bis Kant (Leipzig, 1896) ; R. Mondolfo, L’infinito 
nel pensiero dei Greci (Firenze, 1934); H. Guyot, L’infinité divine depuis 
Philon le Juif jusqu’a Plotin, avec une introduction sur le méme sujet dans 
la philosophie grecque avant Philon (Paris, 1906) ; C. Huit, “ Un chapitre 
de l’historie de la métaphysique,” Rev. de philosophie, 1V-2 (1904), 738-57; 
V-1 (1905), 44-66; P. Descoqs, 8.J., Praelectiones Theodiceae Naturalis 
(Paris, 1935), II, 600-22: ‘‘ Notes sur l’histoire des notions d’infini et de 
parfait”; R. Eisler, Wérterbuch der philosophischen Begriffen (4 Aufl., 
Berlin, 1930), III, 306-20; J. de Finance, Etre et agir, Ch. II, Sect. 1: 
“ L’acte et la limite.” 

10 Fragments 1-3 in H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5 Aufl., ed. 
W. Kranz, Berlin, 1934), I, 89, trans. by K. Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre- 
Socratics (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 19. 
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But the inability of the early Greek thinkers to transcend 
material categories or to distinguish between philosophy and 
natural science, their growing preoccupation with astronomical 
problems, and the very manner in which they framed their 
fundamental problem, “‘ What is the first principle out of which 
all things are formed? ”’, gradually led them—if not Anaximan- 
der, at least his successors—to identify the infinite with the 
indeterminate, formless substratum or raw material of the 
universe, the primeval chaos of matter in itself, as yet unper- 
fected by the limit of form. Emerging out of it and opposed 
to it was the finished or perfect cosmos, formed, limited and 
intelligible. 


The Pythagoreans gave a further impetus to the same orienta- 
tion of thought by their doctrine that all things are composed of 
two sets of opposing principles: a principle of limit or per- 
fection, identified with the odd numbers, the good, the male, 
light, ete., and a principle of illimitation or imperfection, 


identified with the even numbers, the evil, the female, darkness, 
ete. The finished cosmos is formed by a process in which the 
primal Monad, or One, the principle of limit, progressively 
extends its ordering and limiting activity outward from the 
center on the formless infinity of the surrounding nebula or 
space. 

The same conception reappears as fundamental also in the 
thought of the first metaphysician, Parmenides. The great 
sphere of the totality of Being, he tells us, must be limited all 
around precisely because it is complete and perfect; for if it 
were unlimited it would necessarily be unfinished and imper- 
fect." A similar association of limit with perfection and of 
infinity with imperfection could be traced through most of the 


1 Frag. 8 (Diels), trans, by J. Burnet, Harly Greek Philosophy (4th ed., 
London, 1930), p. 176: “. .. hard necessity keeps it in the bonds of the 
limit that holds it fast on every side. Wherefore it is not permitted to 
what is to be infinite; for it is in need of nothing; while if it were infinite, 
it would stand in need of everything.” 
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other Pre-Socratics, as, for example, in the Heraclitean notion 
of the fundamental principle, fire, which is kindled and extin- 
guished according to measure and limit, or in the infinite space 
of the Atomists, identified with non-being and opposed to the 
being of the solid, limited atoms.” 

Thus, after a first moment of hesitation, the Greek mind set 
firmly in a conception of the finite and the infinite which was to 
dominate the entire current of classical thought up to Neo- 
platonism in the second century A.D. According to this 
conception the infinite is identified with the formless, the inde- 
terminate, the unintelligible—in a word, with matter and 
multiplicity, the principles of imperfection—whereas the finite 
or limited is identified with the fully formed, the determinate, 
and therefore the intelligible—in a word, with number, form, 
and idea, the principles of perfection. It is evident that within 
such a framework of thought the notion of a principle of per- 
fection as of itself unlimited and receiving limitation from a 
principle of imperfection would be quite meaningless. The 
relations are just the reverse. 


Prato 


Plato, following closely in the footsteps of the Pythagoreans, 
takes up the same basic doctrine and makes it one of the central 
pieces in his metaphysical blueprint of the universe. He calls it: 


... the parent of all the discoveries in the arts... a gift of heaven, 
which, as I conceive, the gods tossed among men by the hands of a new 
Prometheus, and therewith a blaze of light; and the ancients, who were 
our betters and nearer the gods than we, handed down the tradition, that 


12 For the doctrine on the finite and the infinite in the Pre-Socratics 
mentioned above, cf. the works mentioned in note 10 supra, and the standard 
general studies of the Pre-Socratics, such as Burnet, Early Greek Phi- 
losophy, and, for what is perhaps the most succinct and objective summary 
of all the ancient testimony available, K. Freeman, The Pre-Socratic Phi- 
losophers: A Companion to Diels Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (2d ed., 
Oxford, 1949). 
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all things of which we say “ they are” draw their existence from the one 
and the many, and have the finite and infinite implanted in them.1* 


According to the Platonic metaphysics, all realities below the 
supreme idea of the Good (or the One) are a “ mixture” of 
two opposing principles, the limit and the unlimited, which 
reappear with analogical similarity on all the levels of reality 
from the world of ideas to the half-real world of sensible things. 
The principle of limitation is consistently identified with 
number, form, idea, and being, as the source of intelligibility 
and perfection. The principle of illimitation, on the other hand, 
is identified with the formlessness and indeterminacy of pure 
matter and multiplicity as such, and therefore with “ otherness ” 
or non-being, as the source of unintelligibility and imperfection. 
Thus at all levels it is the principle of limit or measure which, 
imposed on the wilderness and chaos of the infinite, i. e., on the 
indeterminate substratum of matter, multiplicity, and non-being, 


delimits, determines, and defines it, thus conferring upon it 


form, intelligibility, and being.** 

We see here emerging in sharp relief the irresistible tendency 
of the classical Greek mind (and one of its great weaknesses )— 
reflected in its art and in a thousand different cultural mani- 
festations—to identify perfection with clear-cut limited form, 
to identify intelligibility as such with the human mode of intel- 
ligibility, i.e., with definition by distinct, clearly delimited 


concepts. In such a perspective, where finite essence is taken 


‘8 Philebus, l6c (trans. of B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, 3d ed., London, 
1892). 

24 We have here summarized Plato’s synthesis of the theory of finite and 
infinite and the theory of ideas. The sources for the latter doctrine are 
well known and can be found in any standard study. The main sources 
for the former, which are not so well known, are the following: Philebus, 
16-18; 23¢-30; 61-67; Politicus, 283b-285a; Laws, IV, 716c. The integration 
of the two theories into a synthesis is already indicated clearly in the 
Sophist, 256e, but was not worked out fully, it seems, till the later teaching 
as reported by Aristotle, e.g., in Met. A, ch. 6, 9; M, 4, 5, 8. The best 
exposé of the full Platonic metaphysical synthesis that we know is that of 
L. Robin, Platon (Paris, 1934), Ch. IV. 
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as the type of perfect being, it is clear that the relations between 
being and non-being will be quite different from those between 
esse and essence in the Thomistic outlook. In the Platonic 


framework it is participation in the idea of being which makes 


a particular idea to be precisely what it is, i. e., this particular 
well-defined essence. It is participation in non-being or other- 
ness which, by negating the indeterminate or infinite multitude 
of all other ideas, preserves this particular essence distinct 
from all the others and prevents it from melting into them in 
a blur of unintelligible confusion. Thus, disconcerting as it 
may appear to a Thomistically trained mind, and difficult to 
think through for anyone, Plato clearly situates the limit on 
the side of being and infinity on the side of non-being: ‘“ In 
every idea there is a definite amount of being and an infinity of 
non-being.” *° 

What has happened seems to be this. Although Plato had 
the genius to discover the doctrine of participation in general 
and the necessity of some principle of negation or imperfection 
in reality, his equally deep-rooted conception of perfection as 
distinct form, and hence of finite and infinite as correlatives of 
perfect and imperfect, prevented him from carrying through his 
analysis of participation to its more natural consequence, i. e., 
to expression in terms of a limitation of the higher by the lower. 
It is essential to remember this if we wish to avoid the over- 
zealous attempts of certain modern Thomists to find in Plato’s 
doctrine of being an anticipation, defective principally in ter- 
minology, of the Thomistic limitation of esse by essence.’* The 
spirit of the two doctrines is profoundly different, and is rooted 
in far more than mere terminology. 


15 Sophist, 256e. Cf. A. Diés, La définition de Vétre et la nature des idées 
dans le Sophiste de Platon (2e éd., Paris, 1932), p. 127;also the com- 
mentary of F. Cornforth, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935). 

1° E.g., C. Giacon, 11 divenire in Aristotele (Padova, 1947), pp. 42-45; 
Dezza, n. 5 supra; P. Geny, 8. J., “ Le probléme métaphysique de la limita- 
tion de l’acte,’ Rev. de philosophie, XIX (1919), 138. 
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But, it may be objected, what of the supreme idea of the 
Good or the One in Plato? Is it not above being and essence, as 
he says in the Republic,” and hence infinite? It is certainly 
not a mixture of limit and infinity, like the other ideas, since 
it is absolutely one and simple. But the fact is that Plato never 
calls it infinite. Indeed, in view of his habitual notion of the 
infinite as correlated with indeterminacy and imperfection this 
would surely have seemed to him a kind of blasphemy. On the 
other hand, neither does he call it explicitly finite. Perhaps 
the most accurate answer is to say that he was groping for a 
new category to express the absolute and the transcendent and 
that the inadequacy of his metaphysical terminology, chiefly 
his concept of infinity, did not allow him to formulate satis- 
factorily what he dimly intuited. But if we must choose, it 
seems more probable, arguing from the rest of his doctrine on 
the correlation of idea with number as principle of limit and 
intelligibility, to conclude that the supreme One was somehow 
linked in his mind with the notion of supreme Measure or 
Limit as such, source of all other limitation and hence of 
intelligibility and perfection.” 

We are still far, however, from any positive conception of 
infinity as linked with perfection as such. 


ARISTOTLE 


We come now to Aristotle. In the light of the deeply-rooted 
Greek tradition before him, it should come as no surprise to 
discover that his own theory of infinity remains dominated by 
the same inspiration. In fact, he is obviously proud of the fact 
that he is the first to follow the latter out to its rigorous logical 
conclusions in what is undoubtedly the most complete analysis 


17 Rep., VI, 509b. 

18 Cf. the penetrating remarks along this line by De Finance, Htre et agir, 
p. 48. Robin, however, tries to argue that the Good must be above the 
Limit: Platon, pp. 156, 169. 
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of the notion of infinity in ancient thought.** The result of this 
analysis is that the essential nature of the infinite is to be that 
which is of itself the incomplete, the indefinite, or the indeter- 
minate, and hence the imperfect. It is an attribute of time, as 
without end, of the series of numbers, as capable of indefinite 
augmentation, and of matter, as being formless and indeter- 
minate in itself, considered apart from form. Its proper defini- 
tion is that which always has some part of itself outside of 
itself. 

No complete substance, therefore, can exist as actually in- 
finite.° The terms are mutually exclusive. For the perfect, 
which is but a synonym for the complete or finished, is precisely 
that which has an end, and the end, he says, is a limit.** The 
very words in Greek derive from the same root (telos: end, and 
teleios: complete or perfect) and betray the close affinity be- 
tween the two concepts. This allows Aristotle to make a rich 
play on words in a sentence which sums up admirably the 
classical Greek notion of infinity: ‘ Nature flies from the 
infinite, for the infinite is unending or imperfect, and nature 
ever seeks an end.” * 

Let us apply this theory now to the doctrine of act and 
potency. In the light of what has gone before we should expect 
a priort, if Aristotle is to be consistent with himself and with 
the almost unanimous Greek tradition before him, to find the 
principle of limit identified with perfection or act and illimita- 
tion with imperfection or potency. We are not disappointed. 
In what is the type par excellence of act and potency for 
Aristotle, namely, the composition of form and matter, he tells 


us explicitly that the role of form or act is to impose a limit on 
the formless infinity of matter in itself and thus confer upon 
it determination and intelligibility: 


1° Principally in Phys., III, ch. 4-8; Met., K, 10; a, 2. 

20 Phys., III, 5; Met., K, 10. *1 Phys., III, 6, 207 a 14. 

22 Ne gen. anim., I, 1, 715 b 14 (Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon 
(New York, 1941), p. 666). 
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It [the infinite] is unknowable qua infinite; for the matter has no 
form. (Hence it is plain that the infinite stands in the relation of part 
rather than of whole ...).... But it is absurd and impossible to 
suppose that the unknowable and indeterminate should contain and 
determine. . . . For the matter and the infinite are contained inside 
what contains them, while it is the form which contains.?* 


We recognize here immediately the classic Platonic notion of 
form conceived as principle of limit and hence of intelligibility. 

St. Thomas takes over intact this perspective into his own 
system. But he adds to it another dimension, so to speak, in 
which the relations are reversed and matter also appears as 


24 


limiting form.** This new dimension, however, can have mean- 
ing only within the framework of some kind of participation 
doctrine, where form itself would be conceived either modo 
Platonico, as subsisting separately in its own right as a perfect 
plenitude or, for St. Thomas, as pre-existent idea in the mind 
of a Creator. 

There is no room for such a perspective in the universe of 
Aristotle. He has closed the door to it by his explicit rejection 
of all ontological participation or transcendence of material 


forms.”* It is quite true that he does teach explicitly that 


forms of themselves are unique and can be multiplied only by 


reception in matter.” But nowhere does he say or imply that 
such multiplication involves a process of limitation by matter of 
a form which by itself could be called infinite. On the contrary, 


he insists against Plato that every specific form is received 
whole, entire, and equally in every individual of the species.” 


The guiding image here is clearly not that of matter or 


°° Phys., LI, 6, 207 a 30-37 (Basic Works, p. 267). 

24 Cf. ST I, 7, 1-2; III, 10, 3 ad 1; Quodl. III, 2, 3: “* Sicut ergo materia 
sine forma habet rationem infiniti, ita et forma sine materia... .” 

*5 Met., A, 6 and 9. 

26 Met., Lambda, 8, 1074 a 33; Z, 8, 1034 a 5-8. 

27 C'at., 5, 3 b—4 a. 
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potency as a container which contracts the plenitude of form or 
act; it is rather that of form as a stamp or die, fully determined 
in itself, which is stamped successively on various portions of 
an amorphous raw material such as wax or clay. Such a 
multiplication can appear rather as an expansion than as a 
limitation of the form. The two perspectives are quite different, 
though, as St. Thomas has shown, by no means mutually ex- 
clusive. It is poor history, therefore, to argue from St. Thomas’s 
much richer analysis of multiplication of form in terms of 


participation and limitation to the conclusion that Aristotle also 


must have understood his own theory of multiplication in the 
same way. The fact is that there is no trace of such an inter- 
pretation in the commentaries on Aristotle until the advent of 
Neoplatonism. 

What, then, is the genuine meaning and purpose of the act 
and potency composition in Aristotle? There is only one: as 
function of the problem of change. Whatever is capable of 
change of any kind—and only that—must have within it in 
addition to its present act a principle of potency, or capacity 
to receive a further act. It is this potency which enables a being 
to be inserted in the endless cosmic cycle of change; it is 
therefore essentially forward-looking and involves as one of 
its constituent notes the property of remaining always “ in 
potency,” that is, capable of becoming what it is not as yet. 
Act, on the other hand, is always identified with the fully 
complete, the actually present. Pure act, therefore, is simply a 
correlative of the immutable, i.e., of pure actualized form, 
complete in all that is proper to it and incorruptible. It is this 
immutability, self-sufficiency, and incorruptibility which for 
Aristotle is the primary characteristic of the “ divine ” and the 
perfect.” 

*The doctrine of act and potency is developed principally in Phys., I-IT, 
esp. I, 6-9; De gen. et cor., esp. I, 3-4; Met., ©. The best collection of 


texts is in E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen (4 Aufl., Leipzig, 1921), 
II-2, Kap. 6-7. Cf. also, in addition to the works mentioned in note 6 supra, 
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In the notion of act so conceive! there is no necessary 
implication of infinity, at least in the substantial order.” In 
fact, Aristotle has no difficulty in admitting some fifty-five of 


his prime movers, each one pure act or pure form but in 
virtue of its form distinct from all the others.°° Substantial 
infinity would simply have no meaning in this Aristotelian 
universe; there is no ultimate common perfection deeper than 
form, such as existence for St. Thomas, in which the hierarchy 
of forms could participate according to different degrees or 
limits. Each form is an ultimate and an absolute in its own 
right. Correspondingly potency can have no connotation of 
limiting a plenitude which would be found elsewhere in a higher 
degree.** 

The accuracy of the above interpretation of Aristotlelian act 


W. Ross, Aristotle (2d ed., London, 1930); L. Robin, Aristote (Paris, 
1944); O. Hamelin, Le systéme d’Aristote (Paris, 1920); A. Rivaud, Le 
probleme du devenir et la notion de la matiére dans la philosophie grecque 
depuis les origines jusqu’a Théophraste (Paris, 1906); A. Mansion, Intro- 
duction a@ la physique aristotélicienne (2e éd., Louvain, 1945) ; and the very 
useful and penetrating study of J. Le Blond, S.J., Logique et méthode chez 
Aristote (Paris, 1939), pp. 306-431. 

2° Aristotle does argue that the prime mover must have an infinite power 
of moving, in Met., A, 7, 1073 a 5, and in detail in Phys., VIII, 10. 
Though an important affirmation for the history of thought and significant 
in later developments, in Aristotle himself it is geared to a purely mechani- 
cal problem, deduced from purely physical and highly sophistical arguments 
(a limited force cannot move through an infinite time), and has no echoes 
in the rest of his system. In fact, since the prime mover moves only as final 
cause, without consciousness or efficient activity on its part, it is hard to 
see what positive, literal meaning the word “ power” could have here. 

8° Cf. P. Merlan, “ Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers,” Traditio, IV (1936), 
1-30. 

** After this article was completed our attention was called to the splendid 
work just published by J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics (Pont. Inst. of Med. Studies, Toronto, 1951), one of the first 
really scholarly and historically objective studies of Aristotle by a Thomist, 
which confirms our own interpretation of Aristotle’s conception of being 
and perfection as radically “ finitist.” Cf. pp. 305, n. 19, and 297: “ Per- 
fection is equated with finitude, act coincides with form. This philosophy 
of act does not lead in the direction of the omnipotent Christian God.” 
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and potency can be strikingly verified by examining a test case 
where the conditions for Thomistic potency are fulfilled but 
not the Aristotelian. If it is true that potency for Aristotle 
signifies always and only the capacity of a being for future 
change in a given order, it should follow that where there is a 
being with no possibility of change in a particular order there 
can be no potency in it in that order, even though the being 
in question is clearly what a Thomist would call limited in 
perfection in the static hierarchy of essences. Such a test case 
is found made wv order in the Aristotelian heavenly bodies. 
According to his cosmology these were subject to change only 
in the accidental order of local motion, but were immutable and 
incorruptible in their essences. Aristotle does not hesitate to 
draw the rigorous consequence, disconcerting and embarrassing 
though it may be to a Thomist. It follows, he says, that there 
is no potency in them in the substantial or essential order but 
only an accidental potency to local motion, even though their 
essences are evidently of the corporeal order and less perfect 
than the immateria! intelligences which move them.*” 


It seems undeniable, therefore, that the notion of a potency 


which would be a purely static receiving and limiting principle, 
excluding all possibility of change in the same order—such as 
is the essence of pure spirits in the Thomistic system—would 
have no place whatever in the Aristotelian plan of the universe 
and would probably have appeared quite unintelligible to him, 
if not an open contradiction in terms: a non-potential potency! 
A moment’s analysis, in fact, of such a principle will reveal 
that it would be quite meaningless and superfluous unless it 
played the role of limiting subject in a participation framework; 
and with this, of course, Aristotle would have nothing to do. 


82 Met., 8, 8, 1050 b 6-34; H, 5, 1044 b 27. Cf. St. Thomas’s solution 
of the difficulty by essence and existence: In VIII Phys., c. 10, lect. 21, nn. 
12-13. 
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PLotTinus aND NEOPLATONISM 
The search for such a framework forces us now to leap five 
centuries down to Plotinus and Neoplatonism. It was in this 
profoundly different intellectual and spiritual atmosphere that 
there appeared for the first time in Western thought a doctrine 
of participation linked with a wholly new concept of infinite 


and finite, correlated now with the perfect and the imperfect 


respectively in a complete reversal of the age-old classical Greek 
tradition.** 

The emergence of the new notion of infinity seems to have 
been provoked not by any internal progress of philosophical 
speculation by itself but by the impact of the mystery religions 
of the East, now infiltrating the Roman Empire on all sides. 
The latter brought with them a new notion of the divinity, a 
divinity of power and mystery, master of the limitless spaces 
of the heavens discovered by the new Syrian astronomy, above 
all rational human concepts, but with whom the believer could 
enter into salvifie personal union by mystical or other non- 
rational means.** The center of the new thought was Alexandria, 
melting pot of east and west. The influence of Judaism, too, 
was not inconsiderable, chiefly through Philo, who appears to 
have béen the first recorded thinker in the west to apply to 
God a synonym for infinite: uncireumscribed (apertgraphos).** 

°° For the history of this remarkable revolution in thought, cf. the works 
cited above in note 10. As Brunschvicg aptly sums it up: “ Enfin le cours 
de Vhistoire se transforme lorsque, dés les premiers siécles du Christianisme, 
l’infini cesse décidément d’étre l’imparfait et l’inachevé, principe de désordre 
et de mal qu'il faut dompter et limiter pour la soumettre & la loi de la 
mesure et de lharmonie. Le Divin change de camp: il passe du fini & 
l'infini” (Le réle du Pythagorisme dans V’évolution des idées [Paris, 1937], 
p. 23). 

*¢ The new notion of the divinity as infinite is attributed to the Syrian 
religions by the celebrated expert on oriental religions, Franz Cumont, Les 
religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (4e éd., Paris, 1929), pp. 
117-19. 

85 De opificio mundi, VI, 23 (Loeb ed. by F. Colson and G. Whitaker, New 
York, 1929, I, 19) ; De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, XV, 59 (Loeb, II, 139). 
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Contrary to what we might expect, Christianity itself seems 
to have had little traceable influence on the development of the 
concept. Christian thinkers followed rather than led the move- 
ment. The first Christian texts calling God infinite do not appear 
till the fourth century, and precisely in those circles which are 
known to have been influenced by Neoplatonism.** In fact, the 
first school of Christian philosophers, that of Clement and 
Origen in Alexandria just prior to Plotinus, well into the third 
century, were still following the old Platonic notion of infinity 
and holding that God’s will and power should not be called 
infinite because they would then be unintelligible even to Him- 
self.*” 

Plotinus deliberately set out to meet the challenge of his 
day: to integrate the essence of the new religious intuitions 
from the east with the old rational Platonic metaphysics, and 
thus to stem the invading tide of irrational superstition threaten- 
ing to inundate the Roman Empire through the Oriental cults 
and sweep away the values of the old Hellenic civilization. 
The result was a powerful and original synthesis which was to 


exert an immense influence on Western thought ever since. It 


was in this context that appeared the new emanationist meta- 


physics of infinity and limitation correlated with participation.” 


%°E.g.: St. Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, I, 5-7 (PL, X, 28), in the 
West, who began this work in 356 during his exile in the East, and in the 
East St. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, 1 (PG, XLV, 340 D), written 
in 381. On the latter's doctrine of infinity and relation to Neoplatonism, 
ef. H. Urs von Balthasar, Présence et pensée: Essai sur la philosophie 
religieuse de Grégoire de Nysse (Paris, 1942). The earliest Christian text 
we have thus far been able to discover is in a papyrus fragment of a 
Preface from the early Egyptian liturgy (ca. 300) in the Florilegium Patris- 
ticum, VII, 1, Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima, ed. J. 
Quasten (Bonn, 1935), p. 38: “... Lord of all power . .. Who alone 
without limit puts limits to all... .” The term occurs nowhere in Scripture, 
even in paraphrase. 

57 Cf. the extremely interesting text of Origen, De principiis, II, 9 (PG, 
XI, 225-26), later toned down in Rufinus’ text. 

8° For the general doctrine of Plotinus, ef. the standard works, esp. E. 
Bréhier, La philosophie de Plotin (Paris, 1928); A. Armstrong, The Archi- 
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In this view of the universe, the old Platonic order of limited, 
intelligible essences, composed of form as perfecting limit im- 


matter, is 


posed on the infinity of sensible or “ intelligible ’ 
still preserved. But their relation to the supreme One by 
emanation introduces a new dimension or function of the limit- 
ing principle, that of limiting what is above it as well as what 
is below it. In this perspective all the intelligible essences below 
the One now appear as limited and hence imperfect parti- 
cipations of this supremely perfect and absolutely simple first 
principle, which somehow embraces within itself the perfection 
of all the lower determinate essences but is none of them in 
particular. The One, therefore, must be above all particular 
intelligible determination or essence, and can be described only 
as a supreme indetermination or infinity, not of defect but of 
excess. Forced to invent a new terminology, Plotinus for the 
first time in western thought uses the old Greek word for the 
infinite, apeiron, to express this radically new content of in- 
determination as identified with the plenitude of perfection of 
an unparticipated source compared to the limited participations 
below it.*° 

Many of the Plotinian texts on the infinity of the One carry 
an astonishingly familiar ring to Thomistic ears. Even the 
central intuition of the Thomistic limitation principle, namely, 
that a perfection cannot be limited except by something else, is 
formulated explicitly with all the clarity and vigor desirable. 
For example: 

It {the One] is not limited: by what indeed would it be limited? It 
possesses infinity because it is not multiple and because there is nothing 


tecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1940), and the excellent brief treatment in his Introduction 
to Ancient Philosophy (Westminster, Md., 1949), esp. p. 187. 

3° The best texts are: Enneads, IV, 3,8; V, 5, 4-6 and 9-11; VI, 5, 11-12; 
6, 2; 7, 17 and 32-42; 8, 9 to end; 9 entire (ed. E. Bréhier, Plotin: Ennéades, 
7 vols. [Paris, 1924-38]). The following texts are the author’s own trans- 
lation based on that of Bréhier, since the Mackenna translation is very free. 
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to limit it.... It has therefore no limit either in itself or in something 
else; otherwise it would be at least double. (V, 5, 10-11). 

We must examine whence come these ideas and their beauty. Their 
source cannot be one among them. ... It must be above all powers and 
all forms. The first principle is that which is without form, not that it 
it lacking form, but that all intelligible forms come from it. That which 
is produced by that very fact becomes a particular thing and possesses 
a form proper to it. But who could produce the unproduced? ... It 
is infinite. ... How could anything else measure it? (VI, 7, 32). 

It would be ridiculous to try to circumscribe such an immensity as 
belongs to the One. It is necessary, therefore, that the One be without 
form. And being without form, it is not essence; for an essence must 
be an individual, hence a determined being. (V, 5, 6). 

All [the ideas] come from the same principle . . . and the same gift 
imparted to a multitude of beings becomes different in each one that 
receives it. (VI, 7, 18). 


There are, of course, many profound differences between the 
Plotinian and the Thomistic metaphysics of being. One of the 
most serious is that Plotinus, still following Plato on this point, 


identifies being with limited essence and, hence is forced to place 
the One above being and intelligibility and to identify the 
ultimate perfection of the universe as unity rather than exist- 
ence.*° But on the basic problem of the metaphysical significance 
of finitude and its relation to perfection we cannot but agree 
with Fr. de Finance when he says: 


In asking the question, What could limit the One?, Plotinus is 
implicitly affirming that limitation needs to be justified, and that it can 
only be so by a degradation of being. The problem of the finite is posed 
and virtually resolved in the same way as in St. Thomas.*? 


This basic Plotinian intuition of participation in terms of an 
infinite source and a limiting participating subject is organized 


4° Hnn., V, 5, 6; VI, 2, 1. Cf. St. Thomas’s elegant solution to the 
impasse of the “ Platonici,” by showing how the First Cause can be said to 
be above ens, i.e., ens participatum, but not above esse: In lib. de causis, 
lect. 6. “ Etre et agir, p. 50. 
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into a rigid systematization by Proclus, the “ Scholastic ” of 
Neoplatonism, in his famous textbook of Neoplatoniec partici- 
pation metaphysics, entitled The Elements of Theology.** This 
handy compilation in thesis form exercised a powerful influence 
on subsequent medieval thought. It reached the thirteenth- 
century Scholastics chiefly through the work of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, a thinly veiled Christian adaptation of it, and the 
celebrated Liber de Causis, accepted through most of the 
thirteenth century as a bona fide work of Aristotle until St. 
Thomas himself discovered from the first Latin translation of 
Proclus in 1268 by his friend, William of Moerbeke, that the 
Liber de Causis was only a compilation from The Elements of 
Theology.** 

Despite the often corrupt and obscure text available to the 
thirteenth century, this little book presents clearly enough the 
central participation framework of Neoplatonism in terms of 


infinite source and limited receiving subject: 


The first Goodness pours down goodness over all things by a single 
influx. But each thing receives of this influx according to the measure 
of its own power and its own being. The goodness and gifts of the first 
cause are diversified by virtue of the recipient . . . some receive more, 
others less. 

The power of the first caused being is infinite only with respect to 
what is below it, not to what is above it; for it is not the pure power 
[i.e., absolutely unparticipated] of the first cause, which is limited 
neither from below nor from above.** 


St. Thomas appeals explicitly to the second text above as 

*° Cf, the excellent text with introduction, translation, and commentary, 
by E. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology (Oxford, 1933). 

"On its influence, cf. the works mentioned in note 2 above, esp. that of 
Fabro. 

** We have translated from the Latin text used by St. Thomas in his 
commentary, Expositio super Librum de Causis (ed. Mandonnet, Opuscula 
Omnia [Paris, 1927], I, 193 sq.). The texts are from Prop. 20 and 16 
respectively. 
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authority for his own doctrine of the relative infinity of pure 
spirits, each in its own species.*° 

The implicit supposition, too, behind the whole doctrine of 
Boethius’ influential little treatise on participation, the so- 
called De Hebdomadibus, is nothing else but the same funda- 
mental Neoplatonic participation-limitation theory, which can 
be summed up in this widely repeated formula: Every pure 
(i. e., unparticipated) form is infinite. Therefore every finite 
creature must be a composite of form and receiving, limiting 
subject.*° This basic principle, interpreted strictly, results in 
the Franciscan doctrine of the universal composition of form 
and matter in all creatures. The identical principle is taken over 
by St. Thomas but transposed in a highly original stroke of 
genius, so that the ultimate perfection now becomes the “ quasi- 
form ” of esse, the act of existence, instead of form-essence, and 
the latter becomes itself the limiting, participating principle. 

The point we wish to make here is that the general structure 
of the limitation principle (1) is by no means original with St. 
Thomas; (2) is clearly Neoplatonic in origin and is so recog- 
nized by St. Thomas himself; (3) was a widely accepted com- 
monplace both before St. Thomas and by his contemporaries. 
The latter point is striking illustrated by a text from St. 
Bonaventure which sounds as though it were a quotation from 
Thomas himself: 

Every creature has finite and limited being . . . but wherever there is 
limited being, there is something which contracts and something which 
is contracted, and in every such there is composition and difference: 
therefore every creature is composite: therefore none is simple.** 


«5 De ente et essentia, c. 5 (ed. Roland-Gosselin [Paris, 1926]), p. 39. 

«* Text and translation can be found in the Loeb edition, The Theological 
Tractates, ed. H. Stewart and E. Rand (London, 1926), under its proper 
title, Quomodo substantiae. ... Cf. also St. Thomas’s commentary on it, 
Expositio super Librum Boetii de Hebdomadibus (ed. Mandonnet, Opuscula, 
I, 162 sq.), and, for its influence, the works of Fabro and Geiger mentioned 
in note 2, and H. Brosch, Der Seinsbegriff bei Boethius (Innsbruck, 1931). 

‘7 In I Sent., d. 8, p. 2, q. 2, f. 2 (ed Quaracchi, Opera Omnia [1882-1902], 
I, 167 A). 
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Sr. Tuomas 


In the light of the foregoing history, the elements involved 
in the Thomistic act-potency limitation principle now fall 


quickly into place. On the one hand was the central piece of 


Aristotelian metaphysics, the doctrine of act and potency. Its 
weakness was that it was geared exclusively thus far to the 
context of a change process. Its strength was that it was 
admirably adapted to express a structure of metaphysical com- 
position within a being, while at the same time safeguarding 
the intrinsic unity of the composite resulting from the union 
of two incomplete, correlative principles. On the other hand 
was the central piece of the Neoplatonic metaphysical tradition, 
the participation-limitation framework. Its strength lay in its 
ability to express satisfactorily the fundamental genetic and 
hierarchic structure of the universe, that is, the relation of 
creatures to a first Source conceived at once as exemplary, 
efficient, and final cause of all. Its weakness lay in the fact 
that it habitually left vague, unexplained, and dangerously 
ambiguous the unity of the composite resulting from the super- 
position of participated on participant, whether of form on 
matter or of higher form on lower form. 

The achievement of St. Thomas was to recognize that the 
strength of each doctrine remedied precisely the weakness of the 
other and to fuse them into a single highly original synthesis, 
condensed in the apparently simple yet extremely rich and 
complex formula: Act is not limited except by reception in a 
distinct potency.** In order to effect this synthesis, however, he 


** In an article of summary like this it is obviously impossible to give a 
full textual exposé of the Thomistie synthesis of participation and act- 
potency. The following, however, are some of the most characteristic texts, 
in chronological orders, where the two elements may be seen working 
together: C@ I, 43; II, 52-54; De pot., I, 2; VII, 2 ad 9; In Lib. Dionys. de 
div. nom., ec. 5, lect. 1; ST I, 7, 1-2; 50, 2 ad 4; 75, 5 ad 1 et 4; De spir. 
creat., 1; De subst. sep., c. 3 (a remarkable tour de force attempting to 
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had to subject both doctrines to profound modifications. First, 
he had to empty the participation-limitation structure of its 
original Neoplatonic content, that is, of the vast hierarchic pro- 
cession of reified universal concepts—the Porphyrian tree trans- 
planted into reality—so characteristic of the whole Platonic 
tradition (at least in its Aristotelian interpretation), dominated 
by the primacy of form and the ultra-realism of ideas. In its 
place he substituted as the fundamental ontological perfection 
of the universe the supra-formal act of existence, participated 
first directly by essential form, as limiting potency in pure 
spirits, then dispersed, so to speak, in material beings, by being 
communicated through specific forms to their multiple partici- 
pations in matter. 

Secondly, he had to disengage the Aristotelian act and potency 
theory from its hitherto exclusive attachment to a change context, 
and to add to the already existing dynamic “ horizontal ” func- 
tion of potency a new dimension, the static “ vertical ” function 


of receiving subject limiting a higher plenitude in a partici- 


pation framework. Furthermore—and this was the most violent 
wrench to the old Aristotelian concept—this new second function 
could now be found in some cases entirely separated from and 


reconcile directly Plato and Aristotle, but where the Aristotelian text is 
stretched beyond recognition) and c. 6 (in the Mandonnet ed., c. 8 in the 
older editions) ; In VIII Phys., c. 10, lect. 21; Quodlib., III, 8, 20; Comp. 
theol., 18-21. As a sample, let us quote one text that is a gem for concision 
and clarity in illustrating the precise genetic build-up of the synthesis: 
“Omnis enim substantia creata est composita ex potentia et actu. Mani- 
festum est enim quod solus Deus est suum esse, quasi essentialiter existens, 
in quantum scilicet suum esse est eius substantia. Quod de nullo alio dici 
potest: esse enim subsistens non potest esse nisi unum. Oportet ergo quod 
quaelibet alia res sit ens participative, ita quod aliud sit in eo substantia 
participans esse, et aliud ipsum esse participatum. Omne autem parti- 
cipans se habet ad participatum, sicut potentia ad actum; unde substantia 
cuiuslibet rei creatae se habet ad suum esse, sicut potentia ad actum. Sic 
ergo omnis substantia creata est composita ex potentia et actu, id est ex eo 
quod est et esse, ut Boétius dicit in lib. de Hebd... .” (Quodlib., III, 8, 20; 
quoted according to the new revised text, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, ed. R. 
Spiazzi, O. P., Marietti, 1949). 
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even exclusive of the first, as in the case of potency as essence 
of the essentially incorruptible, immutable pure spirits. 

What to my mind is most revealing, and what convinces me 
that St. Thomas was quite conscious of the sources of his 
doctrine and what he was doing with them, is the fact that the 
study of his works in chronological order enables us to observe 


the synthesis actually being put together, block by block. For 


the surprising fact—which I have never seen mentioned any- 

where before—is that throughout the early works of St. Thomas, 
{ up to and exclusive of the Contra Gentiles, the limitation prin- 
ciple is never found expressed in terms of act and potency but 
exclusively in its traditional Neoplatonic form or a close para- 
phrase, e. g., “‘ Every abstract or separated form is infinite.” *° 
His standard practice is then to deduce the real distinction of 


essence and existence from this principle in terms of participant 


and participated. Only as a last stage does he say that wherever 


there is a relation of received and recipient there must be a 
composition of act and potency. Thus act and potency take on 
the aspect of limitation only as a kind of post factum conse- 
quence, so to speak, not as a first principle.°° 

It is only from the Summa contra Gentiles on that he appears 
to realize the possibility of fusing both the limitation principle 
and act and potency into a single synthetie principle. Now for 
the first time we find appearing the well-known formulas quoted 
so often in Thomistic textbooks, such as, “ No act is found 
limited except by potency ”’; “‘ An act existing in no subject is 


1 


limited by nothing” ete.°' Here too for the first time we find 


explicitly stated the reason for the transposition of the com- 


«°F. g.: I Sent., XLIII, 1, 1, sol.; VIII, 1, 2, contra et sol.; VIII, 2, 1-2, 
sol.; VIII, 5, 1, contra 2; XLVIII, 1, 1, sol.; 277 Sent., XIII, 1, 2 sol.; De 
ente, 4-5; De ver., 11, 9; XXVII, 1 ad 8; Quodlib., VII, 1, 1 ad 1; In Boet. 
de Hebd., lect. 2. 

50K. g.: De ente, 4; cf. the classification of arguments in Fabro, La noz. 
met. di partec., pp. 212 ff. 
51 Comp. theol., 18; CG I, 43, Amplius; and the other texts in note 48, 
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positions resulting from participation into act and potency; 
because only in terms of act and potency can the intrinsic unity 
of any composite being be maintained.*? 


ConcLusIon 

The final result of the fusion of the two theories into a single 
coherent synthesis can thus properly be called neither Aristoteli- 
anism nor Neoplatonism. It is something decisively new, which 
ean only be styled “ Thomism.” It may appear, indeed, to 
modern Thomists that the union of the limitation principle with 
Aristotelian act and potency is an obvious and self-evident step. 
The fact is, however, that for some fifteen centuries the two 
doctrines had flowed along side by side in separate streams— 
frequently in the same thinker, for most of the Neoplatonists 
also used Aristotelian act and potency to explain change in the 
lower world of matter—without its ever occurring to anyone, 
it seems, to join one to the other. We believe it adds considerably 
to our appreciation, not only of the full extent of the genius of 
Thomas but of the full meaning and rich complexity of the 
act and potency principle, to realize that he was the first thinker 
in Western philosophy to be able to effectuate a successful syn- 
thesis of the two basic insights of the Aristotelian and Neo- 
platonic traditions and thus to fuse into one the best elements 
of the two main streams of western philosophical thought. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, we find ourselves forced 
to the conclusion that it is no longer possible without the most 
serious qualifications to evaluate the philosophical contribution 


of St. Thomas—as some of the most distinguished modern 


52E.g.: CG I, 18: “Nam in omni composito oportet esse actum et 
potentiam. Non enim plura possunt simpliciter unum fieri nisi aliquid sit 
ibi actus, et aliud potentia.” Cf. De spir. creat., 3; In VII Met., lect. 13 
(ed. Cathala, n. 1588); De pot., VII, 1; C@ II, 53. 

58 Cf. the rich concluding chapter of Fabro, La nozione metafisica di par- 
tecipazione .. ., p. 338: “ Platonismo ed Aristotelismo. Originalita della 
sintesi tomista.” 
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historians of Thomism have done—as a decisive option for 
Aristotle against Platonism.°* On the contrary, we feel with an 


increasing number of contemporary Thomists that, at least in 


metaphysics, St. Thomas has taken Plato—or, more accurately, 


Plato transformed by Plotinus—into so intimate a partnership 
with Aristotle that the metaphysical system of the Angelic 
Doctor can legitimately be described, in the words of a recent 
historian of participation in St. Thomas, either as an Aristo- 
telianism specified by Platonism or as a Platonism specified by 
Aristotelianism. And in some ways the latter is perhaps the 
more exact.*® 


Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 


5¢E.g.: E. Gilson, “ Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin,” 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dGge, I (1926), 126; the 
same position has been taken even more clearly and uncompromisingly by 
one of Prof. Gilson’s ablest collaborators on this side of the water, A. C. 
Pegis, in the introduction to his excellent edition of the Basic Writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1945). We note that this point has been 
one of the few to elicit expressions of disapproval from reviewers. 

56 Fabro, op. cit., p. 354. 
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Preface to a Science of Phenomena 
by W. A. Gerhard 


I. InrrRopvucTION 


j igs PAPER proceeds on the basis that Aristotle has 
given us adequate principles for a critique of the positivistic 
science of nature. But in this paper only the negative aspects 
of the critique will be considered. For by investigating the 
nature of the objects of the various sense faculties listed by 
Aristotle, we shall attempt to find the “ substantial object ” of 
the positivistic sciences of nature. But at the end of each 
analysis the conclusion is that we have not achieved an object 
having the attributes required by Aristotle for one that is to 
serve as a scientific object. For, as he says, “ the proper object 
of unqualified scientific knowledge is something which cannot 
be other than it is.” * But the object of the imagination, as he 


concludes, does not have any necessary relationship to truth or 


falsity; while the object of the sensus communis is in itself 
necessarily other than it is—both objects thus denying the basic 
demand laid down for the scientific object. This conclusion, 
obviously, calls into question the glibly stated thesis underlying 
the “scientific method,” that by merely observing a number 
of instances of an “object”? we thereby establish it as a 
“ scientific fact.” However, as the destructive critique of this 
popular tenet lies in Aristotle—and that is our field of interest 
at present—so, I think, the constructive critique also is there, 
but that must be reserved for future treatment. 


II. ArisToTLeE ON THE IMAGINATION 


Aristotle begins his development of imagination by the state- 


ment that it is “other than sensation or thought, but that it 


1 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, trans. by G. R. Mure, 71b, 14-15. 
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does not come to be without sensation, and without it (imagina- 
tion) conception is not possible.” ? Thus we find the place of 


imagination in the hierarchy of cognitional principles: it holds 


an intermediate place between sense and intellect in such wise 
that it cannot be without sense, and conception cannot be without 
it. But we must not think that these principles are related to 
each other as efficient causes, so that the following proportion, 
based on a relation of efficient causality to each other, would be 
true: viz., sense: imagination:: imagination: conception. For 
we know that Aristotle holds that all living things are their own 
efficient cause insofar as their actions or operations are con- 
cerned. So when he says that imagination cannot be if there is 
no sense, and conception in turn is impossible without imagina- 
tion, the dependency does not consist in a dependency for 
existence, but rather only a dependency for content. This 
dependency between conception and imagination is spoken of by 
Aristotle in two other contexts. In the beginning of his treatise, 
when he is considering the relation of the body and the soul, 
he notes these two will be inseparable if there are any acts of 
the soul which necessarily implicate the body. Certainly, he 
says, the emotional states such as anger, courage, etc., produced 
by the soul implicate the body. But what about the most proper 
function of the soul, thinking. If thinking is some form of the 
imagination, or if it is impossible without imagination, then 
the soul cannot be without the body.*® 

Later Aristotle says that “ to the rational soul the phantasms 
are as sensations . . . wherefore the soul never thinks without 
the phantasms.” * Thus the necessary relation between think- 
ing and the product of the imagination is established. But 
although there is a necessary relation between conception and 


images, Aristotle does not identify them. For he says, “ It is 


* Unless otherwise noted, the quotations from Aristotle appearing in this 
paper will be my own translation. 

* Aristotle, De Anima, 403a, 5-10. 

*Ibid., 43la, 14-16. 
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clear that this (imagination) is not the same kind of knowledge 
process as conception.” And the reason he gives for this dis- 


tinction is that imagination is a ‘ suffering’ which is within our 
power, for whenever we wish we may call up an image. 

This last statement is an enlightening remark when related 
to what he has said about the nature of agency and patiency in 
Physics, 202 a, 12-202 b, 30. There he is discussing the relation 
of the mover and the moved, and is expounding the nature of 
motion, in the course of which he finds that the crux of the 
problem is that the mover and the moved come to be actually by 
the same act of existence, viz., motion. And he says that it is 
not contradictory that there should be one identical actualization 
of two things that differ in definition, so that they are described 
in relation to the act as one that is able to act, and one that is 
acting. In motion, therefore, we can describe the mover and the 
moved by noting that they both are actualized in motion, but 
they differ intrinsically because of their relationship to motion. 
Hence, the idea of motion includes an intrinsic duality of 
elements. On the other hand, in sensation and in intellection we 
do not say that the sense or the intellect ‘ suffer.’ For in these 
two cases the relationship of the faculty and the object of the 
faculty is not that of a mover and a moved. For the termination 
of the act of the knowing faculty is reached when it is existing 
—but with its own existence—as the object known, and the 
termination of the act of the cognoscible object is reached when 
it is existing as known. Thus, in the act of the sense and the 
intellect, the otherness of existence does not enter into and 
change the sense or intellect in their own respective existence. 
For if that were the case, the knowing power would become the 
object not only essentially but also existentially, and thus there 
would not be knowledge but only a change into something else. 
In other words, sense and intellectual knowledge consist in the 
respective faculty coming to exist with its object as the condition 
for this coming to existence. But neither the faculty nor the 


5 
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object becomes other; they both come to be with an existence 
most proper to each. 

On the other hand, when the imagination comes to be as 
actual, it becomes other insofar as the object of imagining is 
not some actually existing object, but an object that exists only 
in the imagination, and because the imagination has become it. 
In other words, since the image represents the imagination 
making itself other, the act of the imagination must make the 
imagination be an object. And insofar as the imagination must 
become something other than itself, viz., the imagined object, it 
may be said to suffer. But since this suffering is the product 
of the imagination itself—since it not only becomes the object, 
but makes the object—it is different from the mover-moved 
relationship in that the imagination is both the mover and the 
moved, but in different respects. Since imagination has this 
special prerogative of being both mover and moved, whereby it 
does not need an object of knowledge to constitute something 
apart from it formally so that its act of knowledge may have 
content, Aristotle distinguishes imagination from opinion, since 
opinion is not able to constitute the object of knowledge, as well 
as to give the act of knowledge. Hence, he says, opinion is not 
in our power in the sense that an opinion can be formulated 
unless there is an independent object acting as the object of 
knowledge. And because opinion requires independently of itself 
an object of cognition, opinion must be either true or false 
according as it gives an intentional existence to the object as 
it is in itself, or does not. In other words, the truth of opinion 
ultimately depends upon the existence of an object independent 
of the mind. But apparently Aristotle infers that the imagina- 
tion does not have the attribute of being true or being false. 
Hence, we may gather that these attributes do not pertain to 


the imagination, because it is a power of knowledge producing 


its own object of knowledge, rather than deriving its content 
from an independent object. Its object, therefore, must exist 
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only insofar as it is known, and does not have an extra-cog- 
nitional existence, as does the object of opinion. 

Heretofore Aristotle has been interested in distinguishing 
imagination from various speculative forms of knowledge. Now 
he turns to show how it differs from practical knowledge. He 
begins by saying that “ the terrible or fearful ” is accompanied 
by a concomitant affection (emotion), whereas when we imagine 
some terrible or encouraging thing we are affected in the same 
way as those who view such in a painting. What Aristotle 
means here is that, when I am affected to desire or flee something 
existing apart from me, the termination of the affection occurs in 
the realm of action: either I acquire the existing thing, or I 
destroy it in respect of myself by fleeing it. In other words, 
emotion always establishes a relation between my own total 
existence and something else. For emotion makes me dispose 
myself in some fashion—and not me considered only as a 
knowing or desiring being, but me as I exist totally—towards 
some other existence considered in its totality. On the other 
hand, the emotion engendered as the result of imagining some- 
thing does not dispose me, considered totally in my existence, 
towards the imagined object; but serves to dispose me better 
towards the object insofar as I know the object by imagining it. 
This is what we may call an aesthetic emotion, whose function 
is to enable me to know better the object rather than to do some- 
thing about it as a result of my affection. Hence, considered 
aesthetically, fear does not make me flee the object engendering 
this emotion, but enables me to know it better as a fearful object 
of contemplation. Whereas if I am faced with an object in- 
spiring fear, fear would cause me to separate myself from this 
object; that is, it would save me from the object, it would not 
serve as an aid of my knowledge of the object as fearful. In 


other words, the affective states that arise from imagining an 


object are aesthetic, in the sense that their purpose is to aid 
our knowing the object. Consequently, these affections can be 
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considered as ‘ disinterested,’ whereas non-aesthetic emotions are 
1ys ‘interested, in that they serve either to save or to 
igerandize my existence not only insofar as I know, but insofar 
as I am totally.® 
This ends the negative treatment of imagination in which 
Aristotle has managed to imply what imagination is by telling 
what it is not. He now turns to a positive treatment of imagi- 
nation by asking, “ If it is the phantasy in virtue of which we 
say a phantasm is generated in us, is it some one of those powers 
or habitus by which we judge and are true or false?”’ Phantasy 
as specified here is that which is able to generate phantasms in 
us; sense, as Aristotle told us in an earlier passage,° is that 
power whereby the being that “ has the power of sensation is 
potentially like what the perceived object is actually ”: and 


speaking of that whereby the soul thinks, he says that it i3 the 


place of forms. However, he states that the mind is the form 


of things only potentially, while to become actual it must become 
the form of something or some object proper to it.’ In other 
words, while the phantasy is definable in terms of its generation 
of the object, the other two powers of knowing are definable in 
terms of the object itself, not in terms of the generation of the 
object. 

Since Aristotle has stated that there are powers or habitus 
in virtue of which we judge, and hence are true or false, and 
has asked if imagination is one of these, he now answers the 
question by listing these four faculties and habitus, and discuss- 
ing the relation of imagination to each of them. The four are: 
sense, opinion, science, and intelligence. Of these four, one of 
them ean be properly called a power, viz., sense. The other three, 
opinion, science, and intelligence, are three habitus of the mind 
considered qua speculative.*® 

[bid., 427b, 7-23. 

Ibid., 416b, 31-418a, 16. 


7 [bid., 429a, 10-430a, 9. 
’ St. Thomas, In De Anima, Lib. III, Lect. V, 639. 
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In showing that imagination is different from sense, Aristotle 


makes four points: 


1. “Sensation is a potency or an act, such as sight or seeing, 
but something can appear even if neither of these is present as 
the (appearances) in dreams.” * This point is clarified by a 
distinction made by Aristotle between the presentative function 
of imagination, whereby it is specified, and the judicative or 
discriminatory function exercised by the sensus communis, the 
highest and most proper form of sense. The following passage 
from his De Somnis sufficiently explains this point: 

But since we have, in our work on the Soul, treated of presentation, 
and the faculty of presentation is different from that of a faculty of 
sense-perception; and since presentation is the movement set up by 
a sensory faculty when actually discharging its function, while a dream 
appears to be a presentation (for a presentation which occurs in 
sleep—whether simply or in some particular way—is what we call a 
dream) : it manifestly follows that dreaming is an activity of the faculty 
of sense-perception, but belongs to this faculty qua presentative.’® 


To explain how we may have a dream, which he defines as “a 
presentation based on the movement of sénse impressions, when 
such presentation occurs during sleep, taking sleep in the strict 
sense of the term,” * he shows that the dream is like illusions 
brought on by undue emotion or severe sickness, of which he 
says, “the cause of these occurrences is that the faculty in 
virtue of which the controlling sense judges is not identical with 
that in virtue of which presentations come before the mind.” ” 


2. ‘Sensation is always present (i. e., in animals) but phan- 
tasy is not. But if in act they are both the same, phantasy 
would be present in animals, but it does not seem to be so, as 
in the case of ants or bees or grubs.” ** We may dispense with 


* Aristotle, De Anima, 428a, 6-8. 

1° Aristotle, De Somnis, 459a, 15-23, translated by J. I. Beare. 

11 Tbid., 402a, 28-30. 

12 Thid., 460b, 16-19. 8 De Anima, 428a, 8-11. 
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the biological remarks, and limit ourselves to the critical aspects. 
Aristotle is saying that if to be sensing would be the same as 
to be imagining, then every sensing would be an imagining; 
but this is impossible, as he shows in the third point. 


3. “The senses are always true, but most phantasies are 
false; for we do not say when we are actualized accurately in 
regard to the sensible that this appears to be a man, but rather 
(we say that) when we do not accurately sense.” ** In other 
words, because the sense in act is the sensible, it is impossible 
that it should be false; for the sensible is to be the agent for 
the sense to come to be knowing, as Aristotle says when he talks 
of the relation between the sense and the sensible: “ To be 
acted upon... may mean... the maintenance of what is 
potential by the agency of what is actual and already like what 
is acted upon, with such likeness as is compatible with one’s 
being actual and the other potential. For what possesses knowl- 
edge becomes an actual knower by a transition which is either 
not an alteration of it at all (being in reality a development 
into its true self or actuality), or at least an alteration in a quite 


** Consequently, the 


different sense from the usual meaning.” 
relation of the sense and the sensible is always true because it 
expresses this necessary agent-patient relationship. But, as we 
have seen, this agent-patient relationship to something outside 
of itself does not exist for the imagination. For in itself it is 
both agent and patient insofar as it not only knows the object, 
but also produces the object of knowledge. Aristotle here speaks 
of the products of the phantasy as being for the most part false. 
However, since the imagination is presentative rather than 


judicative, of itself it can neither be true nor false. So, if 


these attributes are given to it, they derive from another form 
of knowing that results from the presentation, and cannot be 


formally attributed to the imagination. 


1* Tbid., 428a, 11-14. 
18 Tbid., 417b, 4-8. 
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4. As his final point, Aristotle says sense is different from 
imagination because “ sights appear to us even when our eyes 
are closed.” * This statement again is based on the fact that 
sense in act is the object in act, that sense knowing is the sense 
object being known, that the sense object is prior to the knowing 
of it. But, as we have said, the imagined object is the very act 
of imagining. 

Having made these four points of distinction between sense 
and imagination, Aristotle goes on to distinguish imagination 
from science and intelligence, stating: ‘“ But neither is it any 
of the things that are always true, such as science or intelligence, 
for phantasy is also false.” ** For Aristotle the term here trans- 
lated as ‘intelligence’ is the habit of grasping the basic 
premisses of a science, while the term translated as ‘ science’ 
is knowledge of the conclusions from these premisses. And a 


body of science consists of both of these forms of knowledge. 


Moreover, since he says “the proper object of unqualified 


scientific knowledge is something which cannot be other than 
99 18 


it is,” ** it is impossible that our knowledge of this object should 


be false insofar as we know it scientifically. For science deals 
with a necessary object, and knows it with a steady and perfect 
habit of knowing. It is, therefore, necessary that all knowledge 
of this kind should be true.*® 


16 Thid., 428a, 15-16. 17 Thid., 428a, 14-16. 

18 Posterior Analytics, 71b, 14-15, translated by G. R. G. Mure. 

1° To clarify the relation of the habitus of intelligence and science as 
Aristotle treated the subject, I quote here the pertinent passages from the 
Posterior Analytics, 99b, 15-100b, 18; passim: “ We have already said that 
scientific knowledge through demonstration is impossible unless a man 
knows the primary immediate premisses. But there are questions which 
might be raised in respect of the apprehension of these immediate premisses: 
one might not only ask whether it is of the same kind as the apprehension 
of the conclusions, but also whether there is or is not scientific knowledge 
of both; or scientific knowledge of the latter, and of the former a different 
kind of knowledge. . . . Now of the thinking states by which we grasp 
truth, some are unfailingly true, others admit of error—opinion, for 
instance, and calculation—whereas scientific knowing and intuition are 
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Since he has shown that imagination cannot be sense, science, 
or intellect, Aristotle now must distinguish it from opinion. In 
this treatment he first shows the impossibility of imagination 
being opinion, and, secondly, that it cannot be a mixture of 
opinion and sensation. 

In the Posterior Analytics Aristotle analyzes the nature of 


opinion thus: 


. . . It is opinion that is concerned with that which may be true or 
false, and can be otherwise: opinion in fact is the grasp of a premiss 
which is immediate but not necessary. This view also fits the observed 
facts, for opinion is unstable, and so is the kind of being we have 
described as its object. Besides, when a man thinks a truth incapable 
of being otherwise he always thinks that he knows it, never that he 
opines it. He thinks that he opines when he thinks that a connexion, 
though actually so, may quite easily be otherwise; for he believes that 
such is the proper object of opinion, while the necessary is the object 
of knowledge.?° 


However, although opinion deals with that which can be other- 
wise, and consequently on such a basis one cannot with certitude 
say that an object is, the opinionative judgment results in a 
form of knowledge that Aristotle calls ‘ belief,’ saying “ belief 
follows upon opinion, for it is impossible that the opiner should 


* However, he 


not believe in that which seems to be to him.” 


goes on to say, no animal possesses belief, but animals do have 


always true: further, no other kind of thought except intuition is more 
accurate than scientific knowledge, whereas primary premisses are more 
knowable than demonstrations, and all scientific knowledge is discursive. 
From these considerations it follows that there will be no scientific knowl- 
edge of the primary premisses, and since except intuition nothing can be 
truer than scientific knowledge, it will be intuition that apprehends the 
primary premisses—a result which also follows from the fact that demon- 
stration cannot be the originative source of demonstration, nor, conse- 
quently, scientific knowledge of scientific knowledge. If, therefore, it is the 
only other kind of true thinking except scientific knowing, intuition will 
be the originative source of scientific knowledge. And the originative source 
of science grasps the original basic premiss, while science as a whole is 
similarly related as originative source to the whole body of fact.” 
20 Post. Ana., 88b, 30-89a, 10. *1 De Anima, 428a, 20. 
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imagination. Hence, we cannot say imagination is the same as 
opinion. Aristotle states the relation of belief to rational dis- 
course, or the product thereof, the word, when he says, “ belief 
follows upon every opinion, and upon belief comes conviction, 
and upon conviction Logos.” ** Hence, since man alone has the 
property of producing Logos, thus being different from the 
animal, man alone can have opinion. 

Since he has shown that imagination is different from either 
sense or opinion formally, he now considers the remaining possi- 
bility: Is imaginaton the result of a combination of these two ? 
And thus he concludes: 


It is clear that imagination is not opinion together with sensation, or 
through sensation, nor a complex of opinion with sensation. And be- 
cause of this it is clear that the opinion cannot be of something other 
than that of which there is sensation; I mean that phantasy is a complex 
of opinion and sensation of the white—it is not the result of the opinion 
of the good and sensation of the white. Accordingly, to fancy (accord- 
ing to this view) is to opine about what is sensed properly.** 


What Aristotle is saying here is that the object of opinion and 


sensation, respectively, are different specifically, and that since 


the object of each—whereby each is specified as a form of knowl- 
edge—is specifically different, it is impossible that there could 
be a form of knowledge resulting from some combination of 
these two specifically different forms of knowledge. This is 
clear from what he says of both opinion and sensation in the 
Posterior Analytics. There Aristotle distinguishes sensation and 
opinion from scientific knowledge; and since they do not differ 
from scientific knowledge in the same way, it follows that they 
differ from each other. Perception, Aristotle says, cannot be the 
cause of scientific knowledge because perception always is of 
“the such” or of the “ this somewhat.” Moreover, the “ this 
somewhat ” is always perceived in a definite present time and 


22 Ibid., 428a, 22-23. 
23 Ibid., 428a, 24-428b, 2. 
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place. Hence, perception cannot be the cause of demonstrated 
knowledge for that must achieve the commensurate universal, 
which in no wise entails any time or any place, but must be 
applicable everywhere and always. Perception, therefore, differs 
from scientific knowledge in that the former always concerns 
the particular, while the latter concerns the universal.** But, 
on the other hand, opinion differs from scientific knowledge 
because the object of scientific knowledge cannot be otherwise, 
whereas the object. of opinion can be otherwise. As Aristotle 
says, “. . . opinion in fact is the grasp of a premiss which is 
immediate but not necessary. This view also fits the observed 
facts, for opinion is unstable, and so is the kind of being we 


> 2° Hence, whereas opinion differs 


have described as its object.’ 
from scientific knowledge because of the difference in the relation 
of the cause to the effect in each case, perception differs from 
scientific knowledge because of the difference between the 
intuitive, or immediate, object and the reasoned, or mediate 
and demonstrated, object. Thus, opinion is a form of knowledge 
involving knowing through causes, but perception is knowing 
by intuition; and since the former is a mediate knowledge and 
the latter is an immediate knowledge, it is impossible that there 
could be a reduction of these to some unity. Obviously, there- 
fore, imagination could not be a unity resulting from these two 
specifically different modes of knowing. To bolster his position 


that opinion and sensation could not form a unity of knowledge, 


Aristotle gives the example of our knowledge of the sun. As 
the sun appears to us, it seems to be only about a foot wide. 
However, we have a true opinion about the size of the sun’s 
diameter, for we know that it is greater than the inhabited part 
of the earth. Hence, we have a case here in which we have a 
true opinion about the size of the sun’s diameter, for we know 
that it is greater than the inhabited part of the earth. Hence, 


24 Post. Ana., 87b, 27-88a, 4. 
*5 Thid., 88b, 30-89a, 10. 
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we have a case here in which we have a true,opinion about that 
which appears falsely to us. Now if opinion and sensation form- 


ed a cognitional unity, the following contradictions would follow 
in this case of our opinion and sensation of the sun: (1) the 
true opinion would be destroyed although the object of it had 
not ceased, nor had we forgotten about the object; or (2) at the 
same time and in respect of the same object we would have a 
true and a false opinion.” 

Aristotle has now defined imagination negatively by showing 
what it is not. He now turns to give a positive treatment of 
what imagination is. First he lays down a maxim drawn from 
his philosophy of nature, saying that it is possible for something 
that is moved to be a mover also, but in another respect.** He 
next lays down two data: (1) Imagination seems to be a kind 
of motion (i. e., like all cognitive powers, it too has motion) ; 
and (2) it does not occur without sensation, but it is a property 
of sensing beings, and has as its content that which is grasped 
in sensation. Hence, it is possible that imagination be a motion 


26 De Anima, 428b, 2-9. To elucidate this point further, I append the 
following quotation from St. Thomas, In De Anima, Lib. III, Lect. V, 653- 
654: “. .. Istis enim tribus modis aliquis abjicit veram opinionem. Primo 
quando res mutatur, sicut cum aliquis vere opinatur quod Socrates sedet, 
eo sedente; sed postquam Socrates sedere destiterit, si retineat opinionem 
eamdem, vera opinio mutatur in falsam. Secundo quando desinit opinari 
quod prius opinabatur, propter hoc quod est pristinae opinionis oblitus. 
Tertio, quando desinit opinari quod prius opinabatur, quia decredit quod 
prius credebat, immutatur propter aliam rationem. Quod autem aliquis 
amittat opinionem, nullo istorum contingente, est impossibile. Quod tamen 
contingeret in proposito. Aliud autem quod oportet dicere, si primum non 
dicatur, est quod aliquis retineat cum falsa opinione, veram opinionem. Et 
sie si ipsa apparitio est ipsa opinio (quod necesse est ponere, si phantasia 
est opinio,) sequitur quod eadem apparitio sit vera et falsa. Sed oportet si 
vera falsa facta est, et non sit vera, quod res ‘ transcendens’ idest trans- 
mutata ab eo quod prius erat, lateat opinantem; quia si non lateret eum, 
simul cum mutatione rei mutaretur opinio, et non esset ejus opinio falsa. 
Hoc autem adjunxit ad exponendum quod prius dixerat de salvatione rei, 
Concludit ergo quod phantasia neque est quid praedictorum quatuor, neque 
est compositum ex his.” 

27 Physics, 254b, 7-256a, 2. 
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resulting from the act of sensation having the following charac- 


teristics: (a) it necessarily is of the same kind as sensation; (b) 
it is impossible without sensation; (c) of itself it can do and 
suffer in many ways; and (b) it can be both true and false. No 
clarification of these points, with the exception of the last, is 
needed, for in the course of our discussion we have touched 
upon each. 

In regard to the last point the following quotation from 
Aristotle is enlightening: 


The sensation of the proper (sensibles) is true or at least most rarely 
false. In the second case, these (sensations) are of the accidentally 
(i.e., accidentally sensible), whence error is possible; for it is not false 
that there is white (viz., before our eyes), but it is false if we say that 
this, or something else, is white. And thirdly, sensation of the common 
attributes accompanying the accidents in which are present the proper 
sensibles—I mean for example motion and magnitude, which are 
accidental to the sensibles and in regard to which there is the possibility 
of error in sensation. But the motion generated from the act of these 
three (kinds) of sensation will differ. The first, if the sensation is 
present, will be true, but the others whether the object is present or 
absent, may be false, and especially if the sensible is at a distance.”® 


We have said that this quotation would be enlightening, but 
rather it seems to have raised certain questions in regard to 
what has been said in the prior paragraph. The first question is: 
How can imagination be said to be a motion resulting from 
sensation when sensation is of three kinds? Should there not be 
three kinds of motion, rather than one, resulting from three 
kinds of sense knowledge? 

Sense knowledge cannot be adequately and univocally specified 
by stating that its object is a sensible quality. For we have in 
sense knowledge three specifically different kinds. These kinds 
do not differ because of the object of knowledge being different 
in the sense that there are different kinds of sensibles contained 


*8 De Anima, 428b, 10-30. 
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in the diverse kinds of knowledge. For in each of the three cases 
the content of the act of knowledge intrinsically involves sensible 
qualities. However, the sensible qualities function differently 
in each case, for sense knowledge is analogical. The prime 
analogate of sense knowledge is that whose object is called the 
“proper sensible.” *® For Aristotle says that “ what has the 
power of sensation .is potentially like what the perceived object 
is actually, that is, while at the beginning of the process of its 
being acted upon the two interacting factors are dissimilar, at 
the end the one acted upon is assimilated to the other and is 
identical in quality with it.” *° 

Since, in this first type of sense knowledge, the actuality of 
the knowing power is the actuality of the sensible quality qua 
sensible, it is impossible that this could be anything but true 
knowledge. For truth is the object being in the knower as it is 
in itself. But since in knowledge of the proper sensibles the 
actuality of the sensible quality is identical with that of the 
sensing power, it is impossible that error should occur. For 
error consists of the knowing power being in a way different 
from the object of its knowledge. But in this case where the 
sensible quality and the power are as such when they are actual 
in an act of knowledge, and since each sense is limited to its 
own object, it is impossible that error should occur. 

However, in the third case of sense knowledge the object is 
not the sensible quality as such, but another mode of existence 
manifested by the sensible thing. This mode of existence is what 
we may call temporal and spatial. Hence, in this kind of sense 
knowledge we no longer have merely sensible qualities as our 
object, but rather a temporal and spatial thing manifested by the 
sensible qualities. Thus, when we call this a kind of sense 
knowledge, we do not mean it in the same way as we did in 


** Ibid., 418a, 24-25: “Of the per se sensibles, the proper ones are prim- 
arily the sensibles, and the being of each sense power is by nature related 
to them respectively.” 8° Tbid., 418a, 3-7. 
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the first case. For in the first case, the sensible qualities are 
the proper objects of knowledge, and determine the truth of 
this knowledge. But in this case the sensible qualities serve 
only to manifest the mode of existence called temporal and 
spatial. And truth is determined not by the sensible qualities 
but by the modes of time or space, although they cannot be 
apprehended except through the sensible qualities. 

In the second case, the sensible qualities again serve to make 
the object manifest rather than constitute it as the object of 
knowledge. For here the object is not only, nor even properly, 
known through the sensible qualities. For the object of this 
knowledge transcends the nature of a sensible thing, and can be 
known properly only by the intellect. The knowledge of this 
object through the senses is completely accidental, for it is an 
object that in no way can be determined in terms of truth other 
than at the level of the intellect. 

Hence, to answer our question about the unicity of imagina- 
tion, although it results from sense knowledge which is tripartite, 
we say that the motion resulting from sense knowledge that 
constitutes imagination is brought about in virtue of that which 
is common to all kinds of sense knowledge. That is to say, it 
is in virtue of the sensible qualities common to all forms of sense 


knowledge that the imagination is called a motion resulting from 


sensation, and it is in virtue of these qualities that imagination 
is said to be of the same kind as sensation. But it is distinct 
from sense knowledge in any of its three forms by reason of 
having another criterion of truth. But since knowledge is true 
or false in terms of its objects, to say that the criterion of 
truth is different is to say that the object is different. 
Thus imaginative knowledge will be identical with that of 
sensation—a motion resulting from sensation—only insofar as 
its object will consist of sensible qualities. But its object will 
not be determined by sense qualities beyond this extent. With 
the result that when Aristotle says that imagination can be true 
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or false, the criterion for such knowledge cannot be found at the 
level of sense knowledge, but must be sought in some other 
context. It is true, as we have seen, that “ the phantasy comes to 
be as a motion from the sense in actuality,” ** but what this 
motion consists of cannot be explained simply at the level of 
the sense. 


III. Tue Sensrste anp Tue TEMPORAL 


At the end of the analysis of imagination we have not found 
a scientific object for the positivistic sciences. For all we can 
say about the object of the imagination is that it will contain 
sensible qualities, and that it can be true or false. But for the 
scientific object we require that it be necessarily true. But if 
we have not found the scientific object at the level of imagi- 
nation—that “ which comes to be as a motion from the sense 
in actuality ”—possibly it lies at the level of sense itself. 

We shall take as a point of departure for this new analysis, 
a discussion of Aristotle’s in which he discusses the relation of 
the imagination and the intellect. He asks whether the human 
soul is independent of the body, and thus separate from it; or 


whether the soul is purely a form of a matter in the usual sense 


of this relationship. Now, he says, it is clear that there are 
certain affections of the soul, such as anger, joy, etc., which are 
enmattered forms, and thus in these respects the soul is de- 
pendent upon the body, and not separate from it. That is to 
say, the emotions are forms of knowledge whose termination is 
found in the attitude of aversion or attraction of the animal 
organism, and there cannot be an animal organism without a 
body. Hence, if there were no body, this form of knowledge of 
the soul would be impossible. Whence we conclude that in the 
case of emotion the soul is not independent of the body since 
its knowledge is consummated at the level of the animal organ- 
ism. On the other hand, Aristotle says, thinking seems to be 


31 [bid., 429a, 1-2. 
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an exceptional case in that it does not depend upon the body. 
Hence, thinking seems to be an activity of the soul independent 
of the body. But if thinking turns out to be some sort of 
phantasy, or to be impossible without a phantasm, it too will 
seem to be an action of the animal organism rather than a 


unique function of the soul.* 


Later, when he has given an analysis of the nature of the 
soul, Aristotle concludes that the soul is in a way all existing 
things, and, therefore, must be independent of the body. But 
since all things are divisible into intelligible things and sensible 
things, and since the mind is the sensible things not insofar as 
they are sensible—for it is the sense that is the sensible insofar 
as it knows the sensible—but only insofar as they are intelli- 
gible, the mind is the form of forms. But how, he asks, can the 
mind be said to be everything since it is not the sensible insofar 
as it is the sensible, but only insofar as it is intelligible. He 
answers that since there is nothing existing as separate from the 


mind except sensible magnitudes, the intelligible content of 
things are in the sensible forms. But they can be in the sensible 
forms in two ways: (1) as things spoken of in abstraction 


(viz., completely abstracted from sensibles in such wise that 
when defining them we do not refer to sense existence in any 
way); and (2) as the habitus and passiones of sensible things 
(i. e., all definitions of this type cannot be reduced to a level of 
existence free from sense attributes). Wherefore, he concludes, 
one who would not sense would not learn nor understand any- 
thing. For such a person would never be able to contact things. 
Hence, whenever one speculates, it must be together with, or on, 
a phantasm, for the phantasm is as a sensible, except that it 
is without matter. We must note that he states that there cannot 
be any scientific activity without a phantasm, and we must ask 
why does he introduce the phantasm here where he has been 


32 Thid., 403a, 1-10. 
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speaking of the sensible and the intelligible. Why did he not 
say that when one speculates one must do so with a sensation ? 
He is speaking with a careful regard to what he will explicitly 
state in a passage to be quoted later from the Posterior Analytics. 
Suffice it for the present to note the fact that the beginning of 
science seems not to be the raw sensation, but rather the 
phantasm, which represents a refinement of sensation, and a 
reduction of the mulitiplicity of sensations of the same sensible 
thing to what Aristotle will call experience. 

However, to obviate the possible misunderstanding that the 
phantasm is the formal beginning of science, Aristotle notes 
that the phantasm is different from an affirmation or a negation, 
for these two are concerned with truth or falsity formally, which 
arise in them as a result of putting together, or separating, 
concepts. Hence, we cannot say that the phantasm is the formal 
beginning of science, as are the first principles of science. But 
are the phantasms the first concepts (intellectus) which compose 
the first principles, since the first principles always are propo- 
sitions and result from two concepts? No, he says, the phantasms 
are not the first concepts (intellectus), and hence, the phantasm 
is not the formal principle of scientific knowledge; but the first 
concepts are not possible without phantasms, for it is in the 
phantasms that we have the object whence science begins its 
abstractive process.** 

What Aristotle seems to be stating in this text is that the 
formal beginning of science occurs in the first principles proper 
to each science, but each of these principles, in accordance with 
human knowledge as properly rational, i. e., demonstrative, is 
properly a proposition, a judgment. And a judgment always 
contains two distinct terms. Hence, the principles of the first 


principles will be first concepts (intellectus) which constitute 


the parts of the first principles. But these first concepts are 
arrived at immediately from the object of science as we find it 


83 Thid., 432a, 4-14. 
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in rerum natura. But the presentation of the object of science 
is not to be found in untutored and disparate sensations. The 
object of science is the result of experience, and experience 
is not to be equated with sensation. Experience, according to 
Aristotle, is not merely sense experience, but implies something 
over and beyond that. 

In corroboration of this position we shall note what he has 
to say about first concepts in the Posterior Analytics. In con- 
sidering how we can have scientific knowledge since it is based 
on primary immediate premisses, which obviously cannot be 
products of demonstration, Aristotle poses two possibilities as 
to the origin of principles of demonstrative knowledge: either 
we possess these premisses from birth, or we have them as 
acquired by learning. But he thinks it strange that we should 
have from birth a knowledge that is higher than scientific, but 
yet not be aware of it. Yet to say, on the other hand, that we 
learn this higher form of knowledge, is to say that we learn it 
without any pre-existent knowledge of any kind. But this would 
be impossible since all knowledge depends upon this higher form 
of knowledge consisting of immediate premisses. Hence, to 
achieve an analysis of the problem we must consider that there 


is a third possibility to explain the genesis of demonstrative 


knowledge. This third possibility consists first, in a distinction 
between the formality of sense knowledge and scientific know]l- 
edge on the basis of the formal difference of their respective 
objects; and secondly, in an instrumental relationship of sense 
knowledge to scientific knowledge. 

Aristotle notes that there is in all animals the power of sense 
perception, but he divides this power of sense knowledge accord- 
ing as in some cases it persists, and in others it does not. In 
the case of the animals in which there is no persistence of 
perception, there is no knowledge beyond the actual act of 
perception; but in the case of animals in which the perception 
persists it is possible, after having repeated this perception a 
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number of times, to have a systematization of these similar 
perceptions arise. Hence, he has further distinguished knowl- 
edge at the level of sense into that which supersedes the 
present, and that which does not. Moreover, he will denominate 
sense knowledge which persists beyond the present time as 
memory, and a repetition of memories of the same thing con- 
stitutes a different kind of sense knowledge which he calls 
experience. For he states that a single experience results from 
a number of memories, thus answering the dilemma he proposed 
to himself as to the problem of the transition from sense, or 
pre-scientific, knowledge to scientific knowledge.* 

Now we have seen in the section just concluded that Aristotle 
answers the dilemma concerning the possible origin of science 
by holding that sense content is indifferent to temporal modes. 
Thus by being able to be retained as knowledge of the past, 
cognitional material is supplied for the transition to knowing 
scientifically. But with this solution he has also introduced a 
new problem, viz., the question of time predicates in knowledge. 


** Post Ana., 100a, 7-100b. 5. “ From experience again—i. e., from the uni- 
versal now stablized in its entirety within the soul, the one beside the many 
which is a single identity within them all—originate the skill of the crafts- 
man and the knowledge of the man of science, skill in the sphere of coming 
to be, and science in the sphere of being. We conclude that these states of 
knowledge are neither innate in a determinate form, nor developed from 
other higher states of knowledge, but from sense-perception. It is like a 
rout in battle stopped by first one man making a stand and then another, 
until the original formation has been restored. The soul is so constituted 
as to be capable of this process. ... When one of a number of logically 
indiscriminable particulars has made a stand, the earliest universal is 
present in the soul; for though the act of sense-perception is of the parti- 
cular, its content is universal—is man, for example, not the man Callias. 
A fresh stand is made among these rudimentary universals, and the 
process does not cease until the indivisible concepts, the true universals, 
are established: e.g., such and such a spiecies of animal is a step towards 
the genus animal, which by the same process is a step towards a further 
generalization. Thus it is clear that we must get to know the primary 
premisses by induction (éraywyy); for the method by which even sense- 
perception implants the universal is inductive.” Cf. also Meta., 980a, 28 ff. 
where this general discussion is repeated. 
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For to say that we can answer the problem of scientific knowl- 
edge—a knowledge in which there is no temporal referent— 
by relating it as a genetic product of a temporal mode, is to 
miss the whole point of the problem.** Aristotle has attributed 
the possibility of scientific knowledge to animals that are capable 
of knowing things not only in the present but also as in the past, 
but it is not entirely clear how this aids in answering the original 
problem. What exactly is memory for Aristotle, and how does 
it—if it does—aid us to account for the genesis of scientific 
knowledge ? 

In the De Memoria et Reminiscentia Aristotle specifies the 
memory by determining its objects in accordance with his basic 
tenet on knowledge, viz., that it is the act of the object and of 
the knowing power. He states that there is no remembering, but 
rather expectation of, the future; that there is no remembering 


of the present, but rather sense-perception of it. Hence, it 


remains that remembering, the act of memory, relates to the 
past. Does memory, therefore, have a different object materially 


*5] quote here a passage from Posterior Analytics, 75b, 21-35, showing 
the requisites for scientific knowledge and for the sources whence it can be 
drawn: “It is also clear that if the premisses from which the syllogism 
proceeds are commensurately universal, the conclusion of such demonstra- 
tion—demonstration i.e., in the unqualified sense—must also be eternal. 
Therefore no attribute can be demonstrated nor known by strictly scientific 
knowledge to inhere in perishable things. The proof can only be accidental, 
because the attribute’s connexion with its perishable subject is not com- 
mensurately universal but temporary and special. If such a demonstration 
is made, one premiss must be perishable and not commensurately universal 
(perishable because only if it is perishable will the conclusion be perishable ; 
not commensurately universal, because the predicate will be predicable of 
some instances of the subject and not of others); so that the conclusion 
can only be that a fact is true at the moment—not commensurately and 
universally. The same is true of definitions, since a definition is either a 
primary premiss or a conclusion of a demonstration, or else only differs 
from a demonstration in the order of its terms. Demonstration and science 
of merely frequent occurrences—e. g., of eclipse as happening to the moon— 
are, as such, clearly eternal: whereas so far as they are not eternal they are 
not fully commensurate. Other subjects too have properties attaching to 
them in the same way as eclipse attaches to the moon.” 
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from that on which the sense is exercised? Not at all, the object 
materially considered is the same, but the difference arises 
because of the mode of existence that the object has insofar as 
it is the object of memory. For insofar as an object is one of 
memory, it is a passion of sense knowledge conditioned by a 
lapse of time. Hence, all memory implies a time elapsed. So 
Aristotle concludes that memory is a function of the soul to 
which ‘ presentation ’ pertains, and since sensibles are primarily 
capable of presentation to us, they will primarily be the objects 
of memory. Intelligibles, since they but incidentally involve 
presentation, will only incidentally be the object of memory. 
But is not what we remember rather the sense impression that 
we have received rather than the object of which it is a pre- 
sentation? If that is the case, then we are not remembering what 
is past, for being our sense impression it is now being within 


us. If, on the other hand, memory consists of an object pre- 


viously perceived, how can it be said that we are knowing an 
absent thing, when in fact we are knowing only the present 
impression of that which is now absent. 

Aristotle answers this difficulty by noting that if we consider 
a picture we may consider it in two ways: in the one way it is 
considered as a picture, while in the other case it is considered 
as a likeness of what it represents. So it is in the ease of the 
residual impression. It may be considered in two fashions: 
per se it is merely an object of contemplation, having no 
relation to any object formerly presented to us in sense-per- 
ception; but it is also capable of being related to an object of 
a past sense-perception as a likeness. Hence, the object of 
memory is the residual sense impression known as a likeness 
of a past sense object. Thus Aristotle finally concludes: “ It 
has, now been shown that it (memory) is the state of a pre- 
sentation, related as a likeness to that of which it is a presenta- 
tion; and as to the question of which of the faculties within 
us memory is a function, it has been shown that it is a function 
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of the primary faculty of sense-perception, i. e., of that faculty 
whereby we perceive time.” 

The termination of this analysis of memory has not given the 
final answer to the original question of the genesis of scientific 
knowledge, but has shown that the question can only be handled 
properly within a large context, viz., the perception of time. 
For memory, as he said, is a function of the primary faculty of 
sense-perception, whose proper attribute is the perception of 
time, and to answer the original question we must consider this 
primary faculty. 

In an earlier section of the De Memorta Aristotle has shown 
that we must cognize magnitude, motion and time by the same 
faculty, and that this same faculty is the same as that of 
memory. For in the cognition of these attributes we require a 
presentation, and this is possible only by the sensus communis 
having the presentation as an affection. Hence, the cognition of 
magnitude, motion and time is the effect of the sensus communis, 
which is the primary faculty of perception.*’ And so at this 
point it would seem that Aristotle had identified memory as a 
function of the sensus communis. But what basis has he for 
taking this stand, since usually the memory is related to the 
sensus communis only on the basis of both of them being 
internal senses. Obviously, he cannot distinguish the memory 
and the sensus communis on the basis of the sensible aspect of 
their knowledge, for in this way they are identical. The only 


aspect which they have in common, but in which they differ 


specifically, is that they both have a temporal mode. For the 
memory is that which knows the sensible as past. But the 
memory is distinguished from the sensus communis as a function 
from that of which it is a function. Hence, in attempting to 
answer the question about the genesis of scientific knowledge 
by utilizing the memory’s knowledge as the bridge, we have 


86 De Mem. et Reminisc., 45la, 15-19, translated by J. I. Beare. 
87 Tbid., 449b, 1-45la, 19. 
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made a mistake. For the knowledge of memory is found to be 
relative as a function of a more radical knowledge, that of the 
sensus communis. And if we are to answer the original question 
as to the genesis of scientific knowledge, it must result from an 
analysis of the nature of the sensus communis. 

Aristotle notes that each sense power is related in its being 
and action to its unique sensible quality, yet within the limits 
of this unique sensible quality, the scnse is capable of discrimi- 
nating the contraries. But, he asks, how can we discriminate 
between sensible contraries insofar as they are sensible con- 
traries, and not contraries of some one unique sensible quality. 
To be able to discriminate between contraries qua sensible, 
rather than contraries of a sensible, he states that there are 
two requisites: (1) these contrary sensibles must be appre- 
hended by one act cognition, and (2) the time in which the 
apprehension occurs must be one. For as he says: 


It is clear that the divided cannot be judged by the divided, nor, 
thence, can it be judged in a divided time. For just as it is the same 
that says the good differs from the bad, so also it states the time when 
one is different from the other, and the time is not accidental (to the 
statement) ;—but mean that just as I now say there is a difference, I 
do not state that there is now a difference—but thus it makes the state- 
ment now and that (the difference is) now; thus the different objects 
must be present at the same time. And so it is indivisible and operating 
in an indivisible time. But, yet, it is impossible that different motions 
move the same thing insofar as it is indivisible, and in an indivisible time. 
For if it is sweet (viz., what is perceived), it thus moves sense and 
thought, but the bitter moves it in a different way, and the white in a 
still different fashion. Is it then the case that that which judges is in 
number indivisible and one, but is divided in its to be? It is possible 
somehow that the divisible perceive the divided, but it is possible insofar 
as it is indivisible; hence, in its to be it is divisible, but it is indivisible 
in place and number. Or is this impossible? In potency the same and 
indivisible may be contrary, but it is not divisible in its to be but in its 
act (operation); and at the same time it cannot be white and black, 
and so cannot suffer the forms of these, if thus the nature of sensation 
and thought are. But just as what some call a point is one or two 
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insofar as it is the same and divisible; so insofar as it is indivisible, 
that which judges is one and at the same time, but insofar as it is 
divisible it is not one.*§ 


And this is the demonstration of the sensus communis according 
to Aristotle. 

He has come to this position on the basis of the two points 
laid down above. If there is to be what we call sense-perception, 
the root of this knowledge cannot be a power whose object is 
any aspect of the sensible, but the sensible as such. Now the 
sensible is that which cannot be grasped in its totality by any 
of the external senses, each of which has as its realm some 
one aspect of the sensible. Thus the problem that seemed in- 
surmountable when first posed,—viz., how can we know the 
sensible since it comprises all sensible qualities, and since there 
are only proper senses operative in respect of their unique 
sensible quality—now seems to appear as a specious problem. 

The problem is specious because it was not properly posed. 
As the question stood, an antinomy resulted from the nature 
of the knowledge of the total sensible object, and of the requisite 
conditions for this knowledge, viz., knowledge of the unique 
sensible qualities. For while holding the position stated about 


the constitution of the knowledge of the unique sense quality, 


we could in no way answer the problem of how to synthesize 


an object out of these intrinsically exclusive qualitative objects. 
The problem was impossible as long as we attempted to carry 
out an analysis recognizing the total sensible as a terminal 
object of knowledge and existence. However, knowledge of such 
an object becomes possible when we consider it not as a terminal 
object of knowledge and existence tn se, but as a manifestation 
of a more radical existence. This existence is that which is, 
or can be, in a now. And it is this object existing in a now that 
is grasped by the sensus communis. 


Thus the function of the sensus communis becomes clearer 


Ibid., 426b, 22-427a, 14. 
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when it is analyzed as the cognitional power grasping that which 
exists in a now. Moreover, by such an analysis we can show that, 
according to Aristotle, two further problems entailed in sense 
knowledge are answered by holding that the proper object of 
the sensus communis is that which exists in a now. The two 
problems to be answered are: (1) How can a multiplicity of 
sensible qualities constituting “ the sensible” be in a now; and 
(2) how can the same object be known as identical in all aspects, 
with the exception that in one case it is existing as a present 
now, and in the other case it is as a past now. 

Whatever is in time must be as before or after, for time 
expresses the number of motion in respect of before and after. 
That is to say, whatever is in time cannot be said to be simul- 
taneously in all parts of time, for the parts of time are intrinsi- 
cally divisible into the before or the after. Hence, if we say 
that the totality of sensible qualities—the sensible object—is 
apprehended in time, we are in an impasse. For since each sense 
quality would be in time, it would be in either a before or an 
after, and would be known as such, in respect of every other 
sense quality. The result of this condition would be that the 
sensible object as such would include exclusive elements, for 
each would be either before or after in respect of every other 
quality, and the total object would be as the present object of 
knowledge in respect of past cognitions of its constituent 
elements. On this hypothesis there could never be an object of 
the sensus communis, for it is to be the synthesis of all unique 
sense qualities, which means that this object requires the simul- 
taneous existence of the exclusive sense qualities. Thus, it 
seems impossible to maintain that the cognition of the proper 
sensibles, and the object of the sensus communis (which contains 


them as constitutents), occur in time as such. Hence, we cannot 
say that the cognitional object of either the individual senses, 
or of the sensus communis, is the temporal object insofar as it 
is in time. 
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However, if we consider that the object of the sensus com- 
munis is that which exists in a now, we can avoid these con- 
tradictions. Since the now is not a part of time, but rather a 
limit of it, we avoid the problem that all knowledge of the 
now necessarily must involve the before and after predicates 
proper to all that is in time. For insofar as the now is that 
which limits and determines the before and after of time, it 
does not contain them as parts of itself; for it is that which 
enables them to be as parts of time, and time as a continuity 
of these parts.—‘‘ Time, then, also is both made continuous by 
the now and divided at it.” (Physics, 220a, 5).—Thus, if the 
object of the sensus communis is that which exists in a now, 
we are not faced with the contradiction posed above when we 
considered that the object of the proper senses, and of the 
sensus communis, occurred in time as such. For under that 
hypothesis the object of the sensus communts would be a present 
object whose constituent elements were related to it as past. 

However, we still have the problem of how the now can be 
plural, as it must be if we are to know that which is sensible, 
since it must contain all the objects of the individual senses. 
Aristotle says: “ All simultaneous time is the same, for the now 
is the stme‘as that which once was—although their to be is differ- 
ent—for the now limits time in respect of before and after.” *° 
This statement is helpful to us because of its introduction of the 
idea of simultaneity. For here Aristotle says that since all that is 
simultaneous in a now, always remains related as simultaneous, 
whether the now be considered as present or as past. Thus 
stating, in effect, that what characterizes the now is its being 
the cause of simultaneity. So it appears that he recognizes a 
plurality within the now, for since it is the cause of simultaneity, 


and since simultaneity entails many being at once, the now in 


some way is manifold. Obviously, he is not here talking about a 


manifold of parts of time, nor of nows. For we have already 


** Physics, 219b, 10-12. 
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seen that the now cannot contain parts proper to time. And if 


we said that he meant a manifold of nows, we would be in error, 
because nows differ only as limits of either the before or after 
of time; and if we postulated a simultaneity of nows, it would 
have to be in respect of either before or after. But since the 
now is a cause of simultaneity, to say that there are simultane- 
ous nows in respect of before or after, we would have to ask 
how they became simultaneous. But the cause of simultaneity 
is the now. Hence, to say that there could be many nows 
simultaneously, would be to identify the cause and the effect, 
which in this case would be to destroy the plurality of the nows. 
Hence, the manifold implied in his statement about simul- 
taneity must be a manifold of neither before and after, nor of 
the nows that limit these parts of time. 

The manifold he speaks of here is a manifold of existence 
which does not constitute a division proper to time—a quantita- 
tive division—but rather a division whereby the limit of time 
can be made manifest. And it is thus that we can find the 
relationship between the sensible and the now. For the sensible 
is that which exists in a now, and is made manifest by the mani- 
fold of sensible qualities. That is to say, the sensible has a 
double implication: (1) it is a manifold, and (2) it is made 
manifold by the synthesis of an underlying act of existence 
which we have designated as that which is in a now. Thus, 
because the sensible manifold is made because the manifoldness 
consists of divisions of qualities rather than of quantities, it is 
possible for that which exists in an indivisible now to be mani- 
fold as well as one. But we must be careful to observe that 
when we call this object the sensible, we are designating the 
object in terms of its means of cognition—not in terms of its 
constitutive act of existence. For the object of the sensus 
communis is existentially not the sensible, but rather that which 
exists in a now, which is cognized by means of its manifold 
sensible qualities. 
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But now we must return to Aristotle’s quotation to answer the 
secord question raised above, viz., how can the same object be 
known as identical in all respects, with the exception that in one 
case it is existing as a present now, and in the other case it 
is as a past now. In the quotation cited, Aristotle said that in 
addition to being the cause of simultanetity the now also has 
the further attribute of being the same as a present or a past 
now, although these two differ in respect of their to be. Obvi- 
ously, the sameness he predicates of the present and the past 
now is their both being the cause of simultaneity. For since 
the existential character of the now is that which is manifested 
by a manifold of sensible qualities, every now is such by reason 
of causing simultaneity. But the causing of simultaneity by the 
now is not what constitutes the now, for it is rather a property 
of the now, since it is thus that the now is manifested. What 
constitutes the now is its limiting of time as before and after. 
Hence, for nows to differ insofar as they are now, it is not 
sufficient for the sensible manifold to be different; but the nows 
must differ in respect of being limits of before and after. So 
when Aristotle says nows differ in their to be, he is stating 
that they are different as limits of before and after. For as 
the now limits the before, it is different in its to be as the limit 
of the after, although as the manifestation of this limiting by 
the manifold is concerned, the now is the same whether it is 
considered as a limit of the before or the after. 

When Aristotle says nows differ in their to be, does he mean 
that one now constitutes one limit of one before and after, and 
another now constitutes another division of another before and 
after? Or does he mean that the now insofar as it limits the 
before is different from itself insofar as it limits the after? *° 


This latter alternative obviously is what Aristotle maintains 


when he says: “ The now in one way is the same, in another 


*° Thid., 218a, 8-30: here Aristotle poses this question more extensively 
than we have reason for in this paper. 
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way it is not the same. Insofar as it is in one or other (relation 
to time), it is different (since this constituted it to be the now) ; 
but whenever the now is, it is the same.’ ** In other words, it 
is the same in respect of its manifesting properties, and in its 
function as a division of time in respect of before and after. 
But the now differs insofar as it divides the before or the after. 
So Aristotle says, “ Thus it is that the now is always the same, 
but it is also thus that it is not the same.” * 

Since the now is that which in itself differs necessarily 
because it both terminates the before and begins the after, it 
is impossible for that which exists in a now, manifested by the 
sensible manifold, to be given simply and totally in its existence. 
For insofar as an object of knowledge exists in a now, it 
necessarily exists in respect of the present as the termination of 
the before, and likewise exists in respect of the past as the 
beginning of the past. Consequently, that power whereby we 


grasp the now must be able to apprehend it in respect of both 


kinds of existence possessed by that which exists in a now. 
Thus, since the sensus communis is the power of knowing that 
which is in a now, it must be the radical cognitional power 
whereby we know that which is in a now in both the present 
and the past.** And, therefore, the knowledge of the sensus 


41 Jbid., 219b, 12-15. 42 Tbid., 219b, 31-32. 

‘8 Significantly, Aristotle uses the example of the nature and function of 
the point when explaining the nature and function of the sensus communis 
in the De Anima; and in the Physics, when explaining the future and 
function of the now, he illustrates it by comparing it to the point. Since I 
have quoted the section from the De Anima, 426b, 22-427a, 14, in the text 
above, I shall not repeat it here, but refer the reader to it. However, I 
shall quote the section from the Physics, 219b, 33-220a, 14, passim: “ It 
is clear that if time would not be, the now would not be, and if the now 
would not be, time would not be. ... For time is the number of the motion, 
but the now is like that which is borne along, like the monad in number. 
And time is continuous because of the now, and is divided according to the 
now; for this corresponds to the bearing and to that which is borne. For 
the motion and the bearing are one because of that which is borne, since 
they are one not in always being—since there may be a pause—but in 
definition. And it is this (the now) which limits and determines the 
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communis is necessarily manifold, not only phenomenally but 
also existentially, thus being incapable of reduction to an existen- 
tial unity. For since the object of the sensus communis is that 
which exists in a now, and since the now is that which is 
intrinsically and existentially dual as being at once the limit 


of the present and the limit of the past, the object of the 


sensus communis is intrinsically and irreconcilably dua 


It is, therefore, impossible to reduce knowledge of that which 
exists in a now to a permanent and universal modality because 


before and after of motion. And this corresponds in a certain way to the 
point. For the point is both the continuity and division of the line, for 
it is the cause both of the beginning and the end. But whenever it (the 
point) is thus used, the one being taken as two, it is necessary to make 
a pause, if the same point is to be both the beginning and the end; but 
the now is always other because of the motion of that which is borne.” 

I think that this constant comparison on the part of Aristotle of the 
point and the now, and the point and the sensus communis, is a further 
corroboration of my thesis that the proper object of the sensus communis 
is that whose existence occurs in the now. For as we have seen in the two 
quotations, the commensurate object of a knowing power described as 
functioning like the point, is that which exists in a manner also described 
as the way in which a point exists. For reasoning on the basis of Aristotle’s 
general tenet that the knowing power is specified by the object, it seems 
likely that that which is in a now should specify the knowing power that 
functions as does the point. 

‘*T append here my analysis of Aristotle’s economy of the senses. The 
sensus communis I identify as the highest cognitive power of the sensible 
order. For its object is that which exists in a now, and which serves as the 
existence manifested by the various proper sensibles. It is identical with 
the “common sensibility” of which Aristotle speaks in this quotation: 
“For the common sensibles we have an essential common sensibility, for of 
these there is no proper sense, or their perception would be like that spoken 
of above, viz., our seeing of Kleon’s son.” (De Anima, 425a, 27-30) But the 
now, which causes the communality of all unique sensible qualities, can 
never be except as the limit of the past or of the present. Insofar as 
object of the sensus communis is known as a limit of the present, it is 
apprehended by the external senses; while insofar as it is known as a limit 
of the past, it is apprehended by the memory. Both the external senses 
and the memory, therefore, are as functional modes of the basic and radical 
common sensibility, which can never be as knowing other than by knowing 
through either the functional mode of the present limit or of the past limit, 
since its object can never be except in one or the other of these modes. 
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the kind of existence constituting these objects of knowledge is 
intrinsically dual and mutually exclusive. Consequently, to 
postulate a proposition having the necessary attributes for a 
scientific proposition—universality, necessity, and eternity— 
would be to deny the very nature of that which is in a now. 
For such a proposition would require that that which is in a 
now should exist in a way contrary to its proper existence. It 
follows, therefore, that truth or falsity at this level of existence 
and knowledge results from the congruity or incongruity of the 
predicate with a particular mode of time. Nor can we abstract, 
in propositions about the now, from the particular mode of time, 
for that would be to abstract existence, thus rendering our propo- 
sition absurd. For since a proposition predicates in essendo, and 
since the now is intrinsically dual, statements of it can be made 
significantly only in reference to one of its modes of existence. 
Truth and mode of time, therefore, at the level of the sensible 
being, or the now, are identical. 

Thus we are in a position to give some answer to the question 
as to the genesis of scientific knowledge—but it is a negative 


answer. We can only say that the scientific object is no more 


found in the object of the sensus communis than in that of the 
imagination. For we have seen at the end of our analysis 
of the sensus communis that we have arrived at an object that 
exists in a now, and that which exists in a now is necessarily 
dual in its existence. For such an object is as the limit of the 
present and also the limit of the past, and insofar as it is thus, 
its to be in both cases differs. The existent object, therefore, 
that determines the knowledge of the sensus communis neces- 
sarily is unique, exclusive, and perishable, insofar as its existence 
is that of a now. And knowledge of such an existent has the 
same predicates—all of which are contrary to the attributes 
required of scientific knowledge. 

Therefore, neither the sense in actuality—sensus communis— 
nor that which comes to be as a motion from the sense in 
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actuality—imagination—has given us an object adequate for 


the genesis of science. Must we then conclude that no sense 
object can be intrinsically and formally scientific? Yes, unless 
we can transcend and unite what have come to appear as 
contraries: the formal scientific object and the formal sensible 


object 


Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


A Notable Study of the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics 


by James F. Anderson 


HE PUBLICATION of a definitive historical examination of a 

great philosophic problem no doubt is an event of rare significance 
anywhere, always worthy of special remark. The purpose of these pages, 
however, is not to celebrate an intellectual achievement, but to expound 
critically what it is. 

We are dealing with a book! that aims at an exact account of 
Aristotle’s own doctrine of being as it is expressed in the Metaphysics. 
Assuming the self-effacing réle of the historian of philosophy, the 
author of this book has sought to re-live the philosophical experience 
of Aristotle at grips with one central metaphysical problem so that he 
might record that experience with absolute fidelity. To understand truly 
the thought of another, one must actually think his thoughts. Is not 
the very definition or essence of knowing to “become the other as 
other”? Unquestionably, if that “other” be a philosopher, he cannot 
be known as such except by a philosopher. Thus, history of philosophy, 
properly and strictly so called, is the exclusive province of philosophers, 
that is to say, of persons actually possessing philosophical habitus. Now 
if, as in the present case, the problem is a metaphysical one, then only 
the person having the metaphysical habitus is competent to handle it. 
Many accomplishments of a linguistic, philological and historical nature 
are indeed necessary besides, but in relation to this one they all are 
secondary and instrumental. Father Owens enjoys the distinction of 
possessing the requisite equipment for his exacting task: first of all, 
the power and habitus of metaphysical insight, secondarily and in 
abundance, keen tools of linguistic and historico-scholarly knowledge. 

Father Owens consistently avoids the all too common approach to a 
philosopher’s doctrine which consists in assuming a certain thesis about 
it and then seeking to corroborate it with his texts. Father Owens’ 


1 The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian METAPHYSICS: A Study in 
the Greek Background of Medieval Thought, by Joseph Owens, C.SS.R. 
(Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1951). 
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intention, on the contrary, is simply to listen to what Aristotle says 
and to understand what he says in the very way Aristotle himself under- 
stood it. Precisely in this species of intention lies the proper aim of the 
historian of philosophy as such. For certain philosophies this aim is 
intrinsically unattainable. So it is in all those doctrines which confuse 
the psychological and the epistemological orders. This is not the place 
to enter into that matter. Rather, 1 shall just assert that there are in 
fact instances of absolute conceptual and judgmental coincidence, and 
that such coincidence (of one person’s thought with that of another), 
because of the common nature of the human mind, is always an open 
possibility. Of course, integral identification of mind with mind there 
ean never be. A work in history of philosophy thus can be definitive 
but never exhaustive. 

The definitiveness of the work under review is due in large part to 
what Etienne Gilson, in his Preface (p. vi), calls Father Owens’ “ idea 
of a new methodological approach to the text of Aristotle.” What is 
this new approach? It consists in the effort to determine, primarily on 
grounds of internal evidence, what the author himself refers to (p. 38) 
as ‘ the order in which Aristotle himself, for pedagogical reasons, wished 
his thought to be studied.” Certainly such a design is new relatively to 
that much-used modern technique of tracing the chronological “ develop- 
ment” of Aristotle’s thought to the end of presenting a balanced 
estimate of it in the light of its historical unfolding—a method un- 
exceptionable in idea but which supposes for its successful execution 
chronological knowledge based on ample evidence not open to reasonable 
doubt. Father Owens finds that such evidence does not exist in the case 
of the group of Aristotelian treatises called the Metaphysics. Thus 
Jaeger’s chronology is shown to be unacceptable on several counts, but 
chiefly because it ‘“ presupposes the interpretation of certain Aristotelian 
formulae in a ‘ Platonic’ sense of Being, and of others in an ‘ ontologi- 
cal’ sense [taking being, in un-Aristotelian fashion, as the concept of 
being in general]” (p. 41). Interpretations of this kind, *ather Owens 
rightly adds, cannot be presupposed by the present study. Other 
chronologies, those for instance of Hans v. Arnim, F. Nuyens, E. 


Oggioni, are proven inconclusive for lack of actual chronological evi- 
dence. Having painstakingly examined the major chronological hypo- 
theses, Father Owens concludes that none of them “can be of notable 
help for a three-dimensional study of Being in the metaphysical 
treatises” (p. 46)—that is to say, for an investigation of Aristotle’s 
thought first at its earliest appearance in his intellectual career, secondly 
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in its progressive unfolding, and finally in the full stature of his 
ultimate mental growth. 

Can it be presumed, then, with Zeller, that the metaphysical treatises 
in their present state are the work of Aristotle’s most mature period 
and that they are therefore doctrinally homogeneous? Father Owens 
answers No, maintaining that the methodical arrangement of the treatises 
comprising the Metaphysics indeed must be regarded, in the light of 
presently acquired knowledge, as the work of Aristotle’s maturity, but 
that the chronology of individual treatises has to be kept open in view 
of the likelihood, and to some extent practical certainty, of their having 
widely differing dates. Chronological considerations, then, are not to be 
neglected. Far from it. Assuredly, Aristotle’s own methodical order is 
“the necessary sequence for following a problem through the Meta- 
physics,” for only in virtue of it can one trace through the treatises an 
Aristotelian doctrine from the viewpoint of Aristotle (p. 47). But this 
very methodical arrangement of Aristotle’s, in bringing together evi- 
dently disparate treatises, makes it necessary to keep the time element 
carefully in mind. Father Owens’ method, in short, “means a pains- 
taking study of the text and a patient listening to its message,” and no 
other procedure, he justly claims, “ can offer the same pledge of avoiding 
distortions that result from forcing the Stagirite’s doctrine into the 
pre-determined grooves congenital to modern thought” (p. 47). 

Prefacing his detailed analyses of what he finds to be Aristotle’s own 
“ methodical order ” of the metaphysical treatises, Father Owens writes 
illuminating and indispensable chapters on the Aristotelian “ equi- 
vocals” and on the English translation of Aristotelian terms. It will 
become increasingly apparent, as one follows the analyses of these 
treatises, that correct understanding of Aristotle’s “equivocals” is 
absolutely necessary for rightly grasping his doctrine, and that the 
proper translation of certain key terms is hardly less important. 

The crucial fact is emphasized that for Aristotle “equivocals” are 
things expressed in various ways. Of these there are three main classes: 
1) things equivocal by chance (those whose definitions are absolutely 
different, only the name being common); 2) by reference (as when a 
common form is referred to a number of things through reference to 
something one, the nature expressed in each case being found in only 
that one thing) ; 3) by analogy (when, and only when, a second term is 
related to a first as a fourth is to a third). Anyone familiar with 
scholastic works on analogy will recognize in Aristotle’s “ equivocals by 
reference ” (mpos év, Or ad unum types) “analogies of attribution ” or 
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“ proportion,” and in the equivocals by analogy, “ analogies of propor- 
tionality.” Because of the deep differences in meaning and use between 
these “equivocals” in Aristotelian and scholastic contexts, Father 
Owens wisely refrains from drawing parallels between them. The 
rudimentary fact which everyone knows, that things are in some ways 
the same and in some ways different, becomes a cardinal principle 
of Aristotle’s thought. He calls these things “equivocal” (2oA\Aaxas 
Aeyoueva). His metaphysical concepts are thus meant to be the very 
signs of “ equivocal things,” having no other function than to mirror 
their nature or form. But what is Aristotle’s “thing,” and what does it 
mean for it to be? That is the real question, the actual constant focal 
point (easily missed by the unwary reader) of Father Owens’ elaborate 
commentary. Apart from his doctrine of equivocity Aristotle’s meta- 
physies cannot be understood. In it the rpds éy variety (which is not 


“analogy” in Aristotle’s usage) occupies the principal, architectonic 


place, since the Aristotelian “ being ” 


is (as later shown) a group of 
mpos évy equivocals. ‘ 

In his chapter on the English translation of Aristotelian terms, Father 
Owens argues convincingly and in detail for the use of the word Entity 
to translate Aristotle’s oigia. What is needed, the author makes clear, 
is an English word that implies no prejudices in favor of any post- 
Aristotelian theory of being, is more abstractive than “ being,” can 
denote the individual, both concrete and incomposite, and express to 
English ears an immediate relation with being. It is shown by a 
beautiful piece of analysis that neither the terms “substance” nor 
“essence,” the two most common, time-honored translations for Aris- 


” because 


totle’s ovata, satisfy all these conditions—not “ substance, 
(among- other reasons) it fails to express the direct relation with 
Aristotle’s Being denoted by his term oicia, and can be very misleading 
in view of certain modern (primarily Lockean) influences; and not 
“essence,” chiefly because it implies some kind of opposition to “ exist- 
ence,” whereas no such contrast is expressed by the Greek word. 
“Entity ” alone, among these and other candidates, meets the require- 


ments imposed by Aristotle’s own understanding and use of otgia, as 


well as by the modern state of philosophic affairs. Let us review Father 
Owens’ tracing of the Aristotelian doctrine of Being through the 


metaphysical treatises. 

Study of Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes leads Fathers Owens 
to the conclusion that “in the form alone is found the true nature of 
causality ” (p. 92). Aristotle’s coupling of “ universal” and “ cause ” 
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makes all causality ultimately depend on the form, since universality 
for Aristotle depends on form and on form alone. Aristotle’s famous 
ro ri Hw eva, his description of the formal cause in corresponding texts 
of the Physics and the Metaphysics, expresses “ timeless Being ” as the 
basis of formal necessity, and is rendered by “the what-IS-Being” as 
the closest possible English equivalent. The science of the four causes 
is expressed as the science of Entity, so that all causes are seen to be 
reducible to the formal cause, designated by this term Entity. Entity, 
to which all “ Forms ” and all types of Being must ultimately be reduced, 
coincides with “the universal,” not in the sense of genera and species, 
but of that which, while not a singular, is necessarily a “ this.” 

Here we reach perhaps the highest point of Aristotle’s originality as 
a First Philosopher. The form, because of its primacy in Being, ex- 
presses all the Being in the singular thing. The definition of the form, 
then, expresses what the singular thing is, and since this form is the 
same in all the singulars, the definition is universal. Now the what-IS- 
Being (7d ri jw civac) is the form. The matter is the form potentially, 
and thus has to be known and explained in terms of form, as the efficient 
and final causes must also be. While it is the cause of the individual 
unity in the singular and likewise at the same time the basis of the 
universal definition, the Aristotelian form can be neither singular, else 
it would be unknowable, nor actually universal, because it is Entity and 
a “this.” The Aristotelian “ this,” however, can mean either that which 
is undivided in form or undivided in number. Now, because it is not 
singular the “this” can be knowable and the principle of knowability 
for the singular thing, and because it is not actually universal, it can be 
Entity. Thus, to know the form is to know the singular and at the same 
stroke to know the universal. The form makes possible the cognition 
of both. Hence it is prior to both, and as such is taken as separate (in 
notion) from matter.? To deny that the Aristotelian form is “singular ” 
is not to deny that it is individual; it is not “singular” because it is 
not composite, yet it is individual in the sense of being undivided in 
itself, and it is the cause of the individuality or undividedness of the 
singular thing of which it is the act. Thus form and singular thing 
are respectively the primary and secondary senses of an Aristotelian 
“ this.” 


2 Since the question of a “ principle of individuation,” as traditionally 
conceived, arises only when the form is primarily considered as universal, 
that question to Father Owens appears quite “ un-Aristotelian” (p. 244). 
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In the doctrine, here barely outlined, implied by the Aristotelian 
notion of a “ this,” Father Owens finds the very basis for finally solving 
the problem of Being in the Metaphysics (pp. 248 ff.). For this doctrine 
shows, according to him, that the form is individual and is identified 
per se with the singular thing (the form-matter composite) as its act. 
Now the form is definite; the singular and the universal are indefinite. 
Therefore, from the point of view of Aristotle’s Primary Philosophy, 
knowledge of the universal is the potential, not the actual, knowledge 
of things. Precisely because form is definite, determinate, it is the 
primary instance of Being. And, while nothing universal can be Entity, 
the reality implied in the universal is the form, which is individual, and 
the composite, which is singular, finds its actual expression in the form. 
So it is that universal, form, Entity coalesce as the cause of Being in 
sensible things. The same form, by its very nature, is actually indivi- 
dual and potentially universal. Such is the Aristotelian significance, 
Father Owens finds, of form as act, and thus is solved for sensible 
things the Aristotelian equation of universal-form-cause-Entity (pp. 
274 ff.). It is hard to see how this finding can be controverted. 

Does the equation spoken of hold for the separate Entities—the 
unmoved, immobile Movers of Books N and A? It does, eminently, since 
they are the primary realizations of this equation. “ Separate form is 
Being and is universal to all Beings. It is the cause of Being, it is the 
highest type of reality, it is the most universal. Yet, like any form, it 
is actually individual, and not abstract” (p. 295). The very nature of 
the separate Entities is form without matter. This the Aristotelian 
Primary Philosophy or Wisdom contemplates in itself and as it is 
expressed in every other instance of Being. Now the cardinal Aris- 
totelian points to note and remember are (1) that this nature, studied 
by the Primary Philosophy, is in every case the same, namely separate 
(non-material) Entity, which in its highest instance is Being qua Being 
(6 } dv), and (2) that Wisdom, by the very fact that it is the science 
of separate Entity, treats universally of all Being, is the science of Being 
qua Being, is the knowledge of the highest causes, not only of sensible 
Entities but of the visible divine things as well. For, in every case, 
Aristotelian science deals eminently with the first instance, with what 
scholastics many centuries after Aristotle were to call the Prime 
Analogate. 

Father Owens’ study of the nature of the primary instances of 
separate Entity—the unmoved Movers—is particularly valuable. 
Against a number of scholars he argues at length that these Movers 
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cannot be efficient causes rightly so called. At the same time he main- 
tains that their causality cannot be that of the Platonic Ideas. Aristotle's 
Movers are held really to cause motion as final causes whose nature is 
that of form-acts. While the Platonic form is essentially, in Aristotle’s 
eyes, something passive, something that is known, the Aristotelian form 
is essentially something that acts and consequently is able to be known 
and to impart knowability to the composite sensible things. This 
analysis is summed up neatly in the sentence: “ What is fundamental 
for Plato appears as a derived characteristic in the Aristotelian 
approach” (p. 291). 

The problem of the one and the many in the context of the Aris- 
totelian First Philosophy is treated no less lucidly. Father Owens 
observes that the question of the unicity or plurality of the immobile 
Movers seems to Aristotle himself to require no special treatment from 
the standpoint of Being, since for him this question apparently had no 
value except in relation to the problem of accounting for the stellar 
movements known to the astronomers. No evidence whatever is found 
that Aristotle saw any necessity for reducing the primary separate 
Entities to an absolute single Unity as Source and Foundation of all 
things. On the contrary, the fact is that Aristotle, having found a 
plurality of forms and categories, reduced them to a mere mpos éy unity, 
a unity of reference. Far from deriving plurality of being from unity, 
Aristotle, like his Greek predecessors, started from a plurality and 
sought to reduce it to a unity, and, like them also, he took it for granted 
that plurality was ultimately unoriginated. It was this assumption 
which led ineluctably to the doctrine of the eternity of matter, of 
motion, and of time. 

The doctrine of creation in the Christian sense is seen to be excluded 
in principle from Aristotle’s Primary Philosophy; as a free act, creation 
would have been Being per accidens and therefore outside the scope of 
Aristotelian science. Not even a necessary “creation” (the notion of 
an actual production of all being required by the nature of its producer) 
could be compatible with that philosophy, Father Owens remarks (p. 
297), since it would place the actuality of the finite separate Entities 
outside themselves and thereby destroy their nature. For even a 
“creator” that created by necessity (were such possible) would be an 
efficient cause, and according to Aristotle the actuality of an efficient 
cause is in the patient or recipient, not in the agent. (“The act 
of building is in the thing that is being built.” Aristotle, Meta. @, 
8; 1050a 32). Contradicting a long-standing opinion, Father Owens 
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concludes that Aristotle’s philosophy of form-act does not even lead in 
the direction of an omnipotent god, Christian or other (ef. p. 297), for 
assuredly to be omnipotent is to be an Agent, potent with respect to the 
production, in some mode, of all things. 


In sum, the results of Father Owens’ inquiry into Aristotle’s doctrine 
of Being are substantially as follows (ef. pp. 298 ff.). 

(1) “Being” is a group of tpds é& equivocals, of which the first 
instance is form in the sense of act. 

(2) “Form” means: content—all the intelligible content of a thing 
(it cannot be “empty ”); difference (every form, in virtue of itself, is 
specifically different from every other form) ; form means determination, 
finitude, necessity. 

(3) These characteristics of the form are all functions of “ act,” the 
notion of which is developed from the basic “ energy ” of sensible things, 
and which is the Entity expressed in all sensible things—their Beingness. 

(4) That this Entity is primarily the Being of the separate Entities 
is not stated explicitly in the extant Metaphysics, but can be deduced 
legitimately from the structure of the Primary Philosophy initiated in 
Books A-E 1, and from indications in other parts of the Corpus 
Aristotelicum. 

(5) Aristotle’s various designations of the science of separate 
Entity—the science of the highest causes of things, the science of Being 
qua Being, the science of primary Entity, the science of form, the science 
of truth—, all denote the same discipline. For separate Entity is 
identically the primary instance of Entity, of Being qua Being, of form, 
of the causes, and of truth. Thus Father Owens’ main conclusion is 
that: 

(6) “The ‘ontological conception’ of the science [of First Phi- 
losophy] is nowhere to be found in the Metaphysics.” In such a con- 
ception the object of that science is the concept “ Being ”—the notion 
of “ Being ” as the most general or common “ form” of which all beings 
partake. Now Aristotle expressly teaches that such a concept is not 
Entity, not Being qua Being—not, then, that very object which the 
Primary Philosophy in fact treats primarily. 


(7) The profound resemblances between the nature of Aristotle’s 
“Being” and that of Plato “make Aristotle’s philosophy more akin 
to Plato’s than to any other in the history of human thought.” Never- 
theless, between Aristotle’s doctrine of Being and Plato’s there is a 


“ radical discontinuity.” 
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Though he quite properly devotes little space to the matter, and lays 
no particular stress upon it, Father Owens does indicate here and there 
Aristotle’s “ non-existential” approach. Father Owens has written no 
“ Thomist critique,” yet his own Thomism unobtrusively shines through 
—unobtrusively because it is not thrust upon the Aristotelian text, 
but emerges from it naturally in the course of clear, unforced, objective 
commentary. It is this part of the commentary, however, that is the 
least satisfactory rhetorically, while being (to my mind) completely true. 

First, let me say what Father Owens finds Aristotelian non-existen- 
tialism to be. Simply this: the reduction in science of being to form. 
Aristotle’s fundamental doctrine of Being as residing primarily in form 
excludes the consideration of existence as such. (“In a philosophy which 
is conditioned by this fundamental doctrine of Being, the absence of any 
treatment of existence is inevitable.” P. 296). 

By “existence” (italics his) Father Owens here means the act of 
existing itself—the ultimate act, in virtue of which whatever is, is. 
“What is not form, or reducible to form, has no interest for the 
Primary Philosophy” (ibid.), so that in Aristotle’s treatment of the 
principle of non-contradiction, of efficient causality, of the relation of 
sensible to separate Entity, “no mention is made of any existential 
problem ” (ibid.). “ An act, like that of existence, which is irreducible 
to form, has no place in the Primary Philosophy or in any other 
[Aristotelian] science” (ibid.). 

All this I take to be perfectly true. Supporting evidence for the 
above is presented (eg., on pp. 155, 167, 184, 221 ff., 253, 258), but 
with such brevity of analysis and explanation as to have at times the 
seeming character of parenthetical remarks. Those (scholastics and 
others) who do not appreciate the meaning of esse—its metaphysical 
centrality and its primacy—will be puzzled also, and in a needlessly 
extreme degree, by Father Owens’ cryptic statements about the non- 
existential character of Aristotle’s consideration of such additional 
problems as that of judgment, and of being per accidens—indeed, by 
his allusions to Aristotle’s “ non-existential ” handling of philosophical 
problems as such. 

Well aware that Aristotle does not for a moment deny esse, Father 
Owens simply observes (as Gilson expounds in L’étre et lV’essence, for 
instance) that Aristotle never considers esse even as a possible principle 
of philosophical explanation or of scientific treatment in any domain. 
Having the character of Being per accidens, esse is not within the 
purview of Aristotelian science. 
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The puzzlement referred to a moment ago could have been avoided 
or diminished had Father Owens undertaken to explain (if only by 
examples) what he meant by an “existential problem.” Now he has 
stressed the realistic and “empirical” or experiential approach of 
Aristotle to philosophical problems. He rightly represents Aristotle the 
philosopher as being concerned in the first place always with things. 
This point is everywhere underlined. How, then, can it be said, for 
example, that in his investigation of sensible change, “ Aristotle has 
shown no interest in existential problems ”? (p. 221). Such a statement, 
as Father Owens is well aware, presupposes the “ real distinction” of 
essence from act of existing, and means that in investigating sensible 
change Aristotle has not in fact dealt with problems concerning that 
act as such—its cause, its causality, etc. Rather, Aristotle has sought 
explanation here, as elsewhere, in terms of form. Certainly. But 
Father Owens does not explain (what he perfectly knows) that form 
itself is in the line of essence or whatness; he nowhere attempts to 
make his readers understand what an “existential problem” is, as 
distinguished absolutely from a problem of essence. He writes as if 
this distinction were a matter of common philosophical knowledge. It 
was rhetorically important, if not necessary, I think, to have explicitly 
denied any contradiction between Aristotle’s realistic or empirical 
approach and his non-existentialism. 

This criticism, while concerned solely with communication, is none 
the less important, since the lack of explicitation I have been speaking 
of may seriously damage the receptivoa among philosophical scholars 
(the very ones best fitted to profit most from it) that Father Owens’ 
work so richly deserves. But this defect (easily remedied) appears 
insignificant in the light of the work’s sustained excellence. Father 
Owens has assimilated and mastered the great majority, perhaps all, 
of the most important commentaries, ancient, medieval and modern, on 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics. His book therefore has great scholarly 
authority. It possesses at the same time a singularly valuable originality, 
namely, the unprecedented clarity and precision with which the 
absolutely sui generis character of Aristotle’s doctrine of being is set 
forth. Father Owens thus has made available to his readers a new and 
keener appreciation of the Stagirite’s greatness, a deepened respect for 
his contribution to human wisdom. 

Of merit is The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
not only as “a study in the Greek background of mediaeval thought ” 
(the book’s subtitle), but also, and by the same token, as a study in a 
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great seminal work upon problems of primary philosophical thought as 
such. For there is no philosophy, Western or Eastern, which has not 
been or which will ever cease to be faced with some of the same funda- 
mental problems and mysteries that Aristotle confronts and contemplates 
with power and genius. Now the deepest, the first and the last of these 
problems and mysteries is that of Being. 

To this reviewer’s knowledge, Father Owens’ work is the best, because 
the most accurate and complete, modern examination of one of the 
chief historic guides to philosophic reason reaching up to this ultimate 
problem and mystery. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


THe Twenty-SrxtH ANNUAL MEETING 


S THE APRIL issue of Toe New Scuo.astisM goes to press on 
Fetes 1 and will not appear until after our Cleveland meeting, 
we are unable to say at this early date how successful our meeting has 
been. We hope to be able to have all the papers in our possession hy 
the time the meeting closes. If this is possible, we shall be able to have 
the printed proceedings in the hands of all members before the close 
of the academic year. We do not know why it is, but the secretary has 
always experienced considerable difficulty in separating speakers from 
their papers, despite the fact that assignments have been made from six 
to ten months before the time of the Annual Meeting. We hope this 
year will prove an exception to the general rule. 


CARDINAL MERCIER CENTENARY 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association was represented at 
the Centennial Celebration of the birth of Cardinal Mercier, October 
10-12, 1951, at Louvain, Belgium, by our member, the Rev. Alan Glynn, 
O. F. M., who is now a resident of Louvain at the College of St. Antoine. 
Father Glynn’s report of the meeting reached us just too late for 
inclusion in the January issue which went to press on November 1. 
The general theme of the meeting was “Le Thomisme devant la 
philosophie d’aujourd’hui.” The following is Father Glynn’s summary 
of the important papers: 


October 11. Two academic sessions were held, one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. In the morning session, papers were 
read by F. Morandini, S.J., of the Gregorianum and M. A. 
Strasser, professor at the University of Nimégue. 

Father Morandini’s talk was entitled: “Epistémologie.” His 
main points: 1. It is generally agreed that phenomenology is the 
best starting-point for epistemology. However, not all phenomeno- 
logies are suitable because as modern thought shows, they reflect 
from the beginning the philosophical theory they wish to attain. 
On the other hand, an intellectualist phenomenology has shown itself 
open to concrete problems. Hence, the first job is to seek for the 
fundamental characters of a Thomistie phenemonology. 
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2. Epistemology must extend its limits to include the study of 
the legitimacy and value of the organic development of human 
thought. Or as the moderns eall it, the problem of the “ dialectic.” 
Once again a moral: find out if a Thomist theory of the “ dialectic ” 
is possible and what aid epistemology would give in establishing 
such a theory. 


Professor Strasser spoke on: “D. Mercier et le probléme de la 
psychologie néothomiste.” His main points: 


1. The psychological contribution of Mercier: critical incorpora- 
tion of the 19th century’s psychological findings into his philosophi- 
cal works and his critical examination of existing philosophical 
currents, Cartesianism, Kantism, ete. His works: Psychologie 
(1882) ; Origines de la Psychologie Contemporaine (1897). 

2. Mercier and the problem of a neothomistic psychology. The 
problem may be stated in question form. What attitude must a 
modern Thomist take toward the new science of experimental 
psychology? He considers four possibilities: a) ignore positive 
research; b) interpret positive data so as to use it as the basis of 
supporting traditional theses; ¢) give up any attempt to synthesize 
the two and make two distinct sections of psychology, the one 
philosophical and the other empirical; d) examine and justify, by 
a method completely philosophical, the content and implication of 
the fundamental notions used in positive psychology. The notions, 
of course, are the undefined terms used in empirical psychology. He 
lists'(and in this order) M. Liberatore, D. Mercier, M. Maher, and 
A. Mare as arguing for these respective solutions. 

3. His conclusions: a) European philosophical thought at the 
present time tends toward a rehabilitation of metaphysical reflection. 
Metaphysical research is considered independent of the results of 
positive science. b) Scientific data are not the starting point of 
metaphysical reflection. The scientist admits results of only certain 
experiments and appeals often (unconsciously, i.e., in the sense 
of unexplicitly) to more elementary evidence. It is this primordial 
reality that the philosopher will keep his eye on. 

4. Metaphysical psychology must not be confused with theoreti- 
eal psychology, nor philosophical affirmations with empirical hypo- 
theses. The hypotheses always concern a quod and are provisional 
and heuristic. Metaphysical judgments on the other hand concern 
a quo. If they are true, they are valid necessarily and definitively. 
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5. Philosophical psychology is interested in getting at the essence 
of the psychic reality that is man. Hence, it will use the most 
primary evidences—describing them, analyzing them, reflecting and 


reasoning upon them. 

6. No tight division or separation should be made between the 
two psychological disciplines since they both have a common task: 
the critique of different psychological theories, the first by obser- 
vation and interpretation of data, the second by an examination of 
more fundamental questions. 

7. The question of the rapport between the two will perhaps be 
solved through the collaboration of philosophers who keep abreast 
of scientifie findings and scientists who are interested in the phi- 
losophie foundations of their science. 


The afternoon session on October 11 was given over to two 
papers. The first, “ Orientations actuelles en métaphysique” was 
given by M. Aimé Forest, professor at the University of Mont- 
pellier; the second, entitled “ Cosmologie ” was given by Fr. Norbert 
Luyten, 0. P., of Fribourg. Professor Forest made the following 
points: 

1. Metaphysical inquiry at the present time shows a common 
orientation, viz., the analysis of metaphysical experience and, 
secondly, the relation of the subject to the object. In the latter aim 
it attempts to discover what in the relation of subject to the object 
is initial, fundamental: to understand what our situation, our 
“engagement ” can be, opposite the “ real.” 

2. The difference between these systems lies in this, that while 
some aim at revealing self-possession, assurance, and interior uni- 
fication (i.e., they consider existence especially under the aspect 
of its stability), others insist on its precariousness, on what is tragic, 
divided and problematic in us. For the consistent or stable aspects : 
Bergson, Le Senne, G. Marcel, et al.; for the precarious aspect of 
existence, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Jaspers. 


Father Luyten, O. P., stressed the following points: 

The renewal of Thomistie cosmology has been particularly difficu!t 
because scientifie thought as constituted today seems opposed to 
the continuation of traditional cosmological conceptions. Under a 
scheme of assets and deficits present Thomistie cosmology was 
outlined as follows: 
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Assets: The philosophical study of material beings has been 
safeguarded in the face of opposition; a great work of adaptation 
has been made in confronting philosophical theory with the findings 
of positive science ; refining has been accomplished (thus eliminating 
problems which were only seemingly philosophical) ; being forced 
to face up to science showing the limits of the latter, philosophy has 
become more conscious of its own possibilities and the requirements 
placed upon it by reason of its philosophical character. 

On the morning of October 12, there was a paper, “ Philosophie 
Morale” by M. Edg. De Bruyne, professor at the University of 
Ghent. In the afternoon, there was a paper, “ L’étude historique de 
Saint Thomas,” by R. P. M. D. Chenu, O. P., Paris. 

Bruyne’s points: 


A little reflection on Thomistic moral philosophy in relation to 
so-called modern philosophy reveals the following facts: 

1. In so far as it is the guardian of traditional principles which 
have proved their worth, Thomism retains its actuality before the 
practical problems of our time. 

2. Although Thomism has inaugurated an abundant literature 
in epistemology, cosmology, and metaphysics, it has produced in 
moral philosophy no works of powerful originality. 

3. Thomists seem to have reacted very timidly to the problems 
posed by contemporary moral philosophy. 

As to the first point, contemporary philosophers reproach 
Thomists for not distinguishing sufficiently theological solutions 
from purely philosophical ones and for not answering problems in 
terms of the concrete situations created by the evolution of civil- 
ization. For the second point: What appears under the heading 
of “moral philosophy ” nowadays is far from its traditional con- 
ception. Hence the problem of what in perspective of actual pre- 
occupations is the object and method of moral philosophy? Again, 
there is a certain relationship between rules of action and reality. 
What are these relations? Is moral philosopuy interested in the 
moral subject (is it a part of anthropology) or does it limit itself 
solely to the formulation of ways to live? What is the contribution 
of modern Thomism to the philosophical knowledge of moral 


phenomena? Finally, on a higher level than either phenomenological 
analysis or the determination of rules and values, lies transcendental 
reflexion on the moral “datum.” Such studies as are concerned 
with the desideratum naturale, the aspiration to happiness and the 
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root of obligation fall in this category. The transcendental method 
does not coincide with the phenomenological one. Hence, the 
question cited above; what is the object and method of moral 
philosophy ? 

No written summary of Father Chenu’s paper was available. 


CHRISTIAN WIsp0oM SERIES 


Our membership will be interested in the new Christian Wisdom 
Series of textbooks in the field of philosophy currently in the process 
of publication by Macmillan Company, New York. Dr. Anton Pegis, 
director of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada, is chairman of the executive board for the series. The board 
includes also two of our other past presidents, the Rev. Gerard Smith, 
S. J., of Marquette University, and the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, director 
of the Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. The third member 
of the board is the Rev. Robert E. Brennan, O. P., also a member of our 
Association. Two volumes in the series have already been published; 
namely, Ethics by our past president, Professor Vernon Bourke of St. 
Louis University, and Natural Theology by Rev. Gerard Smith, S. J. 
Both volumes have set the highest standard as textbooks in the modern 
manner. They will be weleomed by teachers of Thomistie philosophy. 


METAPHYSICAL Society MEETING 
The Metaphysical Society of America held its third annual meeting 
on March 22, 1952, in the Hall of Graduate Studies at Yale University. 
Papers read included “ Hierarchy of Essences,’ by Professor Mortimer 


J. Adler; “ Action,” by Professor John Wild; the presidential address : 
“The Past: Its Nature and Reality,’ by Professor Paul Weiss; 
“Creativity and the Other,” by Professor Isabel Stearns; “ The Phi- 
losophy of Formal Systems” by Professor Haskell Curry; “ Ontological 


Categories for Language,” by Professor Arthur Burks. Our members 
are cordially invited to membership in the Society. Requests should 
be addressed to Professor Weiss, president of the Society, at Yale 
University. 

Our members will be interested in a first translation into English of 
the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on Aristotle’s De Anima; 
Kenelm Foster and Sylvester Humphries are the translators and Yale 
University Press the publisher. 

CuarLes A. Hart 

The Catholic University of America, National Secretary 

Washington, D.C. 
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Rudolf Allers ou Vanti-Freud. By Louis Jugnet. Paris: Les Editions 
du Cédre, 1950. Pp. 176. Fr. 210. 


In this excellent little book, Louis Jugnet has presented to the French- 
speaking world a very adequate summary of the thought of Rudolf 
Allers on the controversial question of whether Freudian psychiatry can 
be accepted in whole or in part by the practicing Catholic. To a great 
extent, the material reviewed is contained in an earlier work of Allers 
under the title The Successful Error (1940). A cursory examination of 
the chapter headings and subtitles of Jugnet’s book will provide the 
reader with an accurate idea of its range and scope. 

In Chapter I, entitled “The Critique of Freudianism,” the author 
presents Allers’ thinking on such matters as the Freudian philosophy, 
the psychoanalytic method and the Freudian doctrine, the logical errors 
of psychoanalysis, and finally advice to Catholics on psychoanalysis. 

In Chapter II, entitled “ The Nervous Disorders,” Jugnet discusses 
Allers’ views on the neuroses. Of especial interest is Allers’ teaching 
concerning the essential unity of the psychoneuroses. In the last analysis, 
the various nosological groupings represent nothing more than reactive 
differences to significant events in the lives of the patients. In a word, 
nosology is an artifact imposed for administrative and statistical con- 
venience. Also of interest to the specialist in ascetic theology is Allers’ 
teaching on the close connection between neurosis and saintliness. The 
link between these two apparent contradictories is forged by what Allers 
ealls “ the artificiality of the neurotic.” He says: “... the only person 
who can be entirely free from neurosis is the man whose life is spent in 
genuine devotion to the natural and supernatural obligations of life, and 
who has steadfastly accepted and affirmed his position as a creature 
and his place in the order of creation; in other words, beyond the 
neurotic there stands only the saint.” 

In Chapter III, entitled “ Characterology and Education,’ Jugnet 
outlines Allers’ thought on character: the foundations of character, 
characterological development, the education of character. 

Much of the material presented by Jugnet is tangent to the central 
thesis which would appear to be this: that the method of psychoanalysis 
and its underlying philosophy are inseparable and that a disproval of 
the philosophy includes implicitly a rejection of the method. Allers 
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feels called upon to present a strong argument in defense of the thesis, 
inasmuch as a worthy number of Scholastic savants loudly proclaim the 
exact antithesis of his views. The latter hold that it is possible to 
disengage the methodological aspect of psychoanalysis from its phi- 
losophiec aspect. Among these are: R. Dalbiez, M. J. Adler, and 
Maritain. 


What can be said of Allers’ stand on this most difficult question? In 
commenting on his position, the present reviewer would prefer to assume 
a pragmatic attitude. He would grant the possibility that orthodox 
psychoanalytie therapy might very well be inextricably tied up with 
orthodox psychoanalytic philosophy and theory as Allers maintains. 
This indeed would seem to be the opinioa of the Franciscan, Fr. A. 
Gemeili. This reviewer feels, however, that the question is now pretty 


much an academic one, inasmuch as Freudian analysis both in theory 
and practice has undergone considerable modification in the hands of 
people like Karen Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan. The evolution and 
development of psychoanalytie doctrine can easily be traced in such a 
book as that ef Clara Thompson.? If, as Alexander and French main- 
tain, “ the essence of psychoanalytic therapy is to bring into the patient’s 
consciousness emotions and motivations of which he is not aware ..., ” 2 
then it would seem that only a small part of orthodox psychoanalytic 
propositions need be held in order to carry out psychoanalytic therapy. 
What seems to be the basic minimum for the employment of psycho- 
analytic technique is as follows: 

1) the postulate of an active, dynamic unconscious; 

2) the theory of the defense-mechanisms and especially the notions 
of resistance and repression ; 

3) the postulate of the transference phenomenon which may be under- 
stood “ as that relationship which obtains within the therapeutic situation 
wherein the therapist is indeed the representative of a figure of import- 
ance from out the patient’s past.” ® 

4) the Freudian metapsychology: the division of the psyche into ego, 
id, and super-ego. The acceptance of these labels need not imply 
acceptance of the Freudian theory on how these functions came to be. 
The Catholic therapist would do well to employ these terms as con- 


1Clara Thompson, “ Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development,” New 
York, Hermitage House, 1950. 

2F. Alexander and T. M. French, “ Psychoanalytic Therapy,” New York, 
The Ronald Press, 1946, p. vi. 

*Ibid., p. 73. 
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venient descriptive categories of psychological functions, rather than to 
employ them as causal categories, having a particular instinctual origin 
as Freud would have us believe. 

5) Finally, the postulate of the Oedipus Complex, like the Freudian 
metapsychology, may be employed with impunity by treating the 
Oedipus situation as a descriptive label which may or may not apply in 
a given case as the evidence permits. One need not think of the 
Oedipus Complex as a universal, causal category. In point of fact, 
scientific investigation will not allow the latter view.‘ 

In retrospect, what can be said of Rudolf Allers and his work? In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the Catholic world owes an immeasurable 
debt of gratitude to Allers for bringing into sharp focus the main 
features in the psychoanalyis-religion arena of disputation. Allers is 
to be admired for his intrepid courage and originality in pronouncing 
views which were looked upon with fear and hesitation even in certain 
Catholic circles, so strong was the Freudian influence some ten years 
ago. And Jugnet has performed a singular service by synthesizing the 
work of Allers and offering it to the world for consideration once again. 


Manhattan College, JOHN V. QUARANTA. 
New York, N.Y. 


The Human Use of Human Beings; Cybernetics and Society. By 
Norbert Wiener. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. 
Pp. 241, with index. $3.00. 


Cybernetics, the earlier book of Professor Wiener in which he ex- 
pounded scientifically his theory of messages—in particular, “ the 
effective messages of control ”—is here interpreted without mathematics 
for the lay public, in which the present reviewer hastens to claim 
membership. The author, who is well known as having been an infant 
prodigy, is distinguished as the co-inventor of what he calls a “ com- 
munication-machine,” and he reveals in this book his extraordinary range 
of technical and general cultural interests. It is fortunate to have on 
record his views of the social implications of the invention in which he 
has shared, and from which he believes, not without some trembling, 
there may ensue the Second Industrial Revolution. 


*R. R. Sears, “ Survey of objective studies of psychoanalytic concepts,” 
N. Y. S.S.R.C., Bulletin No. 51, 1943. 4 
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The thesis of this book is implied in its title and is several times given 
explicit form, e. g., “ these machines are secondary in all matters of value 
that concern us, to the proper evaluation of human beings for their own 
sake and to their employment as human beings, and not as second-rate 
surrogates for possible machines of the future ” (p. 2). The elaboration 
of this thesis is not systematic but is developed through explanations and 
warnings of the potentialities of cybernetics, and through reflections 
upon its social significance. 

Thus, the early chapters of this book are mostly of technical 
relevance, with the concept of “ feedback ” given particular prominence. 
The so-called “ thinking-machines ” are controlled not by their expected 
performance, as is the case with most automatic devices in daily life, 
but by their actual performance, as in the simple example of the elevator 
door which cannot be opened until the elevator is actually at hand. A 
more complex example of the principle is found in the isolated power 
plant, inspected by engineers only at intervals, which is so constructed 
as to meet mechanically any breakdowns or other problems of the 
equipment. So far may the new machines invade fields usually taken 
to be purely human that part of one chapter is devoted to the possi- 
bilities of an automatic chess-player. 

These examples are innocent enough or indeed quite helpful. But 
when the principle which lies behind them and the computing machines 
now in use is extended further, the threat to human communication as 
“the central phenomenon of society” becomes sinister. This is best 
stated in a long quotation from a review of Cybernetics by Pére Dubarle, 
a French Dominican, which envisions the possibility, not very immediate, 
of a colossal state machine, but stresses the conditions of ignorance or 
injustice which would have to be maintained to guarantee the requisite 
stabilization of human situations. Professor Wiener believes that an- 
other war would accelerate tremendously the development of automatic 
control machines, which he judges to be as far developed now as was 
radar in 1939. Industrial use of these machines would eliminate the 
necessity of factory labor performing purely repetitive tasks and might 
precipitate unemployment and depression unparalleled in history. 

In this exposition, learning and rigidity are contrasted as forms of 
communicative behavior, with learning regarded as a most complicated 
form of feedback, in which the pattern of behavior is modified by past 


experience. Because of an unfortunate urge on the part of the author 
to find explanations of human behavior in the functioning of his 
machines, there is a certain confusion in his application of terminology. 
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When he writes that “ The adjustment of the general plan of printing 
and firing the gun according to the particular system of motions which 
the target has made is essentially an act of learning” (p. 13), he 
means that it is the gun which is learning, though he quickly admits 
that this mechanical process does not correspond to learning in man. 
Similarly, the assertion that “ The amount of meaning can be measured ” 
(p. 8) has to be understood in the rather special sense of a communica- 
tion engineer. And, bearing in mind the philosopher’s argument for the 
existence of the soul which begins with the power of speech, it is in- 
teresting to find the concept of soul rejected, while man’s uniqueness is 
ascribed to the fact that he is a “ talking animal” (pp. 2-3, 92-95), and 
that this provides the proper point of departure for this work. 

In the final chapter, after the technical and the social aspects of the 
communication machines have been explored, attention is given to the 
“voices of rigidity Pe 
are, on the one hand, the Catholic Church and especially the Society 
of Jesus, and, on the other hand, the Communist Party. The latter is 
even given the edge, since we are said to have failed “ to realize that the 
element in Communism which essentially deserves our respect consists 


which are heard in contemporary society. These 


in its loyalties and in its insistence on the dignity and the rights of the 
worker,” while “ What is bad consists chiefly in the ruthless techniques 
to which the present phase of the Communist revolution has resorted ” 
(p. 229). One might have expected Professor Wiener to know more 
about Marxian, Leninist, and Stalinist doctrine. If he would but follow 
up his own poor distinction between the Church of the Saints and the 
Church of the Bishops, he might perceive that, unlike Communism, the 
Church has within itself the remedy for ecclesiastical abuses, and this 
might lead him at least to a general conclusion about the relation 
between a principle and its historical consequences. 

As a matter of fact, in castigating American capitalists and military 
men for developing a new, third rigidity without a doctrine, Professor 
Wiener remarks neatly, “Ourselves without faith, we presume to 
punish heresy ” (p. 228). It would probably not be unjust, however, to 
apply this statement to the author himself, for his brand of liberalism 
seems to stem from the same roots as the capitalist’s intellectually 
arrested variety. There are frequent exhortations in this book, like that 
contained in the last sentence, “to create a future America in which 
man can live and can grow to be a human being in the fullest and the 
richest sense of the word” (p. 229), but one searches in vain for a 
tenet of faith or a philosophical principle to determine what the full 
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stature of the human being is, or what his freedom means. Can a truly 
effective argument for these things be based upon a view of man as “a 
talking animal ”? 
C. J. NUESSE. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


From Euclid to Eddington. The Tarner Lectures, 1947. By Sir 
Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. Cambridge University Press, 
1949. Pp. ix + 212, with index. $5.75. 


“ Find the force required to hold a lump of mud of 1-oz. mass on the 
rim of a wheel 36 in. in diameter, when the vehicle is moving with a 


” 


speed of 4 mi. per hour.” Ability to answer such questions would seem 
to be the supreme test of the contemporary layman’s education in 
physical science. Practically speaking, it might be permitted to the 
notoriously impractical philosopher to inquire just what value such an 
ability represents for a future bond salesman or public accountant. 
Speculatively speaking, its connection with a grasp of the physical 
universe as a whole appears even more remote. Is this not rather a far 
cry from the time not so long ago when this subject was still referred 
to as “ Natural Philosophy” by Isaac Newton, who considered that, 
among other things, “to discourse of God from the appearances of 
things does certainly belong to (it)”? Now it might appear to the 
untutored that the universe is primarily considered as a fertile reservoir 
of retrigerators. Even when attempt is made to give the laymen a 
glimpse of the universe as a whole, so often said universe is conveniently 
shrunk to a pedestrian seale in which sun and planets are proposed 
to us in terms of oranges and peas separated by yards rather than light 
years. Consequently it is refreshing and elevating to encounter a book 
such as Professor Whittaker’s in which man is brought up to the level 


of the universe in something of the lofty manner of a Plato or an 
Aristotle. 

The competent author sets himself in these Cambridge lectures the 
task of retracing the development of theories in natural philosophy from 


the rediscovery of Euclid by Western scholars to the present time. It 
is neither a summary nor a chronicle, but rather a study of the evolution 
of the concepts and principles bearing upon the nature of the physical 
universe as a whole, somewhat after the manner of Einstein and Infeld’s 
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The Evolution of Physics, though bearing what Americans would con- 
sider the unmistakable trace of a well-bred English familiarity with the 
classies and the humanities and written with an easy elegance. The five 


parts are: Space, Time, and Movement; The Concepts of Classical 
Physies; of General Relativity; of Quantum Mechanics; The Edding- 
tonian Universe. 

It is not so much for solution of the problems presented that the 
reader—at least the Scholastic reader—will look, as for an extremely 
lueid and graceful exposition of the problems inherent in an understand- 
ing of the universe and the thinking concerning them. Scholastics will 
remember that Professor Whittaker is that rara avis who is not only a 
contemporary mathematical physicist of established repute with an 
impressive and articulate grasp of the evolution of physical thought 
from the great Greeks to the present, but one who casts a more than 
sympathetic glance towards Scholastic philosophy. To him Scholastics 
are indebted for such statements as that “of all types of philosophy, 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic is, in its principles, the most congenial to the 
scientific mind.” Here the Scholastic will find the mise en scéne of his 
own principles with those which have paralleled or sueceeded them, and 
the points of contact where the controversies concerning the ultimate 
view of the universe have been, or have yet to be, resolved. 

The approach is strongly, though not overwhelmingly mathematical, 
and the author’s relish for Plato is not unapparent. That such an 
approach need not be uncongenial to the Scholastic might be anticipated 
from the statement of St. Thomas, in answer to a tacit criticism of 
Aristotle’s mathematical division of simple motion into rectilinear and 
cireular, that: “It is not unfitting that the natural philosopher should 
use mathematical principles in his demonstrations, for there is not an 
entirely different genus, but it is in a certain way contained under the 
former” (In I De Caelo, 1.3, no.6), where the sense is that the science 
which is had by addition to another, as natural body adds to mathemati- 
cal magnitude, uses the principles of the latter in demonstrating. While 
mathematics cannot give the ultimate answer to the sensible universe— 
and Professor Whittaker nowhere appears to imply that it can—there 
is no doubt that its probings of the inner framework of that universe 
reveal much of its harmonious clarity. 

Prerre Conway, O. P. 

Providence College, 

Providence, R. I. 
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The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. By Eliseo Vivas. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xix -+- 390, with index. 
$6.00. 


Eliseo Vivas is one of our most interesting American philosophers. 
He has wandered geographically from South America to study in 
Wisconsin and New York City and to teach in three midwestern uni- 
versities. In philosophy he has gone from the greatest Western ortho- 
doxy to extreme naturalism, out of which he was shocked by tragic 
domestie and world events, so that now he is the most vigorous opponent 
of naturalism. 

He sees naturalism as narrow, unrealistic, dogmatic and inhuman. 
American naturalism is afraid to accept man as he is. In philosophers 
like Dewey, it is a dogmatic exclusivism. On its view, man is completely 
one with nature, a byproduct of mechanistic forces, and yet is capable 
of assigning himself the formidable task of conquering his omnipotent 
and senseless mother. Like other people, the naturalistic philosopher 
must have a god: it is man, or men, or the coming might of the prole- 
tariat, or the dictator, or the forces of matter; he pays the highest 
tribute to something. 

Vivas is especially strong against Dewey, and has made a close study 
of his thought. He says in effect that Dewey is passé, that he is, still 
in our day, fighting to save science. Vivas says this is not what we need. 
“ What we need today is not propaganda for science but criticism of 
the tendency to borrow from science a conception of human destiny 
that is purely secularistic.” It is not scientists, of course, who have 
given us a secularistic notion of man and his destiny, but man with 
some non-scientific axe to grind, man, says Vivas, trying to turn a 
political theory into a philosophy of human life, and all the time waving 
the flag “science.” Dewey’s fear and complex in regard to accepting 
principles or allowing people to accept and use them is shown by 
Vivas to be unrealistic for any one, and most of all for a meliorist 
like Dewey who after all must keep announcing the over-all principle 
that no principle is valid or useful. 

The “interest” theory of value, as propounded for example by 
Ralph Barton Perry, holds that the more extensive the interests the 
better. Vivas shows that the theory is unreal in the face of studies 
already made of culture on every level. “ Selectivity, inhibition, and 
constraint are part of the means by which men give life worth, charge 
it with quality and tension, and thus make it human.” 
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The constructive position of Vivas is that extended inquiry into the 
phenomena of the moral life, and an attempt to do justice to it and 
to try, in naturalistic fashion, to fit it into “a physicalist metaphysics,” 
will show that value or good belongs in some way to the real world 
found by man. He feels he has been led to his present views by many 
thinkers, among them Augustine, Kant, Bergson and Kierkegaard, and 
that we can finally give man his due as a person only within something 
that is, or is very much like, a Christian ethics. He says “ Christian ” 
is the local name for the ethical life, a life which gives the primacy to 
the person. 

Three remarkable difficulties remain in this remarkable work. One 
is the question of how good is known, and the relation of good to being 
and human being. Another is the test or criterion of good. Vivas says 
his present study does not require taking final sides on tests and criteria. 
But is it possible to study moral judgments without taking account of 
the fact that in making them, in judging good and bad and levels of 
good and of bad, men must use criteria of some kind? People assume 
the rank and level of goods and evils. But the philosopher may not do 
this. The third difficulty regards the meaning of “ person.” The desig- 
nations stated and used are surprising and also inconsistent. It is said 
that the person is the system of values acknowledged by the person; 
that a person is his values; that the person is constituted by the values 
he espouses; that a Christian knows that the person is sacred; and that 
“the person is constituted by the integrated activity which the body 
supports, acting intelligently, volitionally, and affectively in the fulfil- 
ment of its functions.” The second and the third difficulty leave the 
work somewhat incomplete. Vivas knows it is incomplete on the possible 
teleological character of the universe and of man. 


University of Notre Dame, Leo R. Warp, C.S8. C. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Historia de la Filosofia en Hispanoamérica. By Dr. Alberto Insta 


Rodriguez. Guayaquil: Imprenta de la Universidad, 1949. 
Pp. 340. 


In this relatively short volume Dr. Alberto Insia Rodriguez covers 
the cultural activity of all South American countries from its beginnings 
up to our days. He examines not only native anthors but also those 
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Spanish thinkers who lived and wrote or taught in South America; 
living contemporary thinkers only are excluded. 

The book is not limited to philosophy proper, but includes all cultural 
activities south of the border. This is not always due to the fact that 
the philosophical ideas of the authors studied are contained or implied 
in their literary, scientific, political, and social productions or activities. 
In many instances there is no attempt to discover the philosophical 
thought of a given author in his miscellaneous writings. Hence the title 
of the book does not seem to be accurate. 

Under such circumstances Dr. Insta could not study in detail the 
thought of any of the authors mentioned (about one hundred and twenty- 
eight). In most of the cases he merely indicates, without any plan or 
order, some biographical notes on the different writers, their own 
bibliography, their merits, and their filiation with regard to the Euro- 
pean currents of thought, which the South Americans follow more or 
less faithfully. Scholasticism, Eramism, Vives’ criticism, Baconian 
empiricism, Renaissance P!atonism, the Spanish mystical school, Carte- 
sianism, the Scottish school, eclecticism, post-Kantian systems, the 
scholastic restoration, positivism, and contemporary idealistic reactions 
have had more or less noteworthy representatives in South America. 

What with evident exaggeration has been said of North America can 
truly be affirmed of South America: there is no original philosophy, no 


philosopher who deserves to be included in a universal history of phi- 
losophy. The importance that many of the writers may have is limited 
to their respective countries. One of the reasons for this lack of original 


thinkers is the aversion that the South Americans seem to have for 
specialization. Almost all the writers mentioned in the book are poets, 
scientists, politicians; some of them are in addition philosophers. 

We hepe-that Dr. Insta has achieved his purpose “in writing this 
historical sketch,” which was to arouse the curiosity and to attract the 
attention of the scholars to the neglected field of South American 
thought. 

Fevix Auuuntis, O. F. M. 

The Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D.C. 
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Modern Philosophers: Western Thought Since Kant. By Howard 
C. McElroy. New York: Russell F. Moore Co., 1950. Pp. 
xii + 268. $4.00. 


Once in a while, it is refreshing to take a ramble off the main highway 
of formal histories of philosophy. Such a sidetour is provided by 
Howard McElroy’s survey of philosophy since Kant. His book supplies 
considerable supplementary information about recent philosophical 
movements. In four long chapters, he manages to condense the key 
doctrines of about thirty-five thinkers. These include some men who are 
usually overlooked or mentioned only by name in most histories (Marx, 
Kierkegaard, Creighton, Bowne, Bolzano, Brentano, Woodbridge and 
Schweitzer), along with others who are seldom discussed by English- 
speaking philosophers, despite their acknowledged importance (Brun- 
schviecg, Husserl and Heidegger). For most of the Germans, the author 
is dependent upon secondary sources, but he has read widely in other 
fields. His approach is leisurely and even desultory, allowing him time 
to bring in many fugitive associations and odd bits of information 
(along with some jarring errors in fact and spelling). Thus, the chapter 
on Peirce provides an opportunity for reviewing the author’s opinions 
about Aquinas, Scotus and Ockham on the theory of knowledge. Simi- 
larly, Brunschvieg’s interest in the development of modern physics leads 
to a brief account of various recent physical theories. 

McElroy devotes a section to Maritain and mentions him in connection 
with the Aristotelian naturalism of Woodbridge. But he is convinced 


that the Aristotelian and Thomistiec traditions are impotent before the 


task of interpreting and evaluating modern science. Strangely enough, 
he gives no attention to Maritain’s philosophy of nature (beyond a bare 
mention), and hence does not base his pessimistic verdict upon a direct 
analysis of the effort being made by Maritain and other Thomists in this 
direction. McElroy does not want to give way either to irrationalism or 
to logical analysis. His belief is that we are on the verge of a twentieth- 
century Enlightenment and that if the Church (particularly Calvinism) 
does not take the lead, it will become the task for lay philosophers and 
governments. Although he hopes for a synthesis between ethics and the 
new physics, he gives no precise indications about how this is to be 
effected. But he does show us that there is a problem of reconciling 
everyday behavior with prevailing views on the universe. 


St. Louis University, James COLLINS. 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
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In Duodecim Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Expositio. By 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by M.-R. Cathala, O. P. Revised 
by R. M. Spiazzi, O. P. Turin: Marietti, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 648, 


with index. 


In Librum Beati Dionysii De Divinis Nominibus Expositio. By 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Ceslaus Pera, O.P. Turin: 
Marietti, 1950. Pp. liv + 432, with indices. 


These are very weleome editions. They are uniform in format with 
the Quaestiones Disputatae already noticed in THe NEw ScHOLASTICISM, 
XXIV (1950) 201-202. 

The first retains the good features of the edition of Fr. Cathala, O. P. 
Superior typography, however, and a more generous page size (17 x 24.5 
em.) make the revision more readable. The familar Cathala numbers 
have been retained, but the synopses are enlarged, and a continuous 
numeration of the Aristotelian text adds to unity and clarity. The 
introduction is more up-to-date and useful than that of the original 
edition. 

The second work is a very generous and in several ways novel edition. 
The Dionysian text is offered in Greek as well as in the Latin trans- 
lation. William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of Proclus’ De Malorum 
Subsistentia is given in an appendix. Pietro Caramello provides an 
historical introduction, and Carolo Mazzanti an cverview of the Diony- 
sian doctrine. There are bibliographical notes, notes on variations 
characteristic to this edition, and the usual indices. Especially weleome 
is the index of the places St. Thomas has used the Dionysian text in 
the Quaestiones Disputatae and Quodlibetales, in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles and.Summa Theologiae. 

We are all deeply indebted to the admirably enthusiastic and diligent 
brothers of St. Thomas who have given us these fine and useful editions. 


J. O’NEI. 
Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Mystery of Being. Vol. I. Reflection and Mystery. By Gabriel 
Mercel. Chicago: Regnery, 1950. Pp. xiv + 219. $3.75. 


Faithful to his expressed intention, Marcel does not give us any 
systematic presentation of a clearly defined doctrine or position. His 
purpose is more that of an expert conversationalist who invites us to 
make with himself certain vital reflections. 

We are setting out upon a journey, a quest, and this quest is forced 
upon us by that demand for reflection which lies embedded in the 
disquiet of the mind and in its inner need for transcendence. Our quest, 
moreover, is to be made today, in this “ broken world” in which we 
now live, a world which has lost all taste for reflection and is numb to 
spiritual reality—a world in which the human person has become a mere 
statistic. In this setting, we shall seek out the truth, and we must 
recognize from the outset that such a seeking is meaningless unless 
truth is essentially value. “ Reflection,’ observes Marcel, “is never 
exercised on things that are not worth the trouble of reflecting about.” 
(p. 78). 

Who am I? This is the all-embracing question, for the “centrally 
significant existence, my denial of which entails the inconceivability of 
my asserting any other existence, is simply, of course, myself, in so far 
as I feel sure that I exist,” (p. 88). Then, what is “my body”? An 
object? An instrument? No, in fact, in the sense that my body is an 
essential part of me and not a possession, “I am my body,” (p. 100). 
Threugh my body, through that mode of participating which is the act 
of feeling, I acquire the experience which makes up “my life.” Yet, 
neither this experience nor my life itself can be objectified, and I 
realize that “my life infinitely transcends my possible conscious grasp 
of my life at any given moment,” (p. 167). Such, in summary, is the 
main theme of these reflections. 

Gilson has made this keen observation: “In short, finding out truth 
is not so hard; what is hard is not to run away from truth once we 
have found it. When it is not a ‘ yes but,’ our ‘yes’ is often enough 


a ‘yes, and .. .’; it applies much less to what we have just been 
told than to what we are about to say. The greatest among philosophers 
are those who do not flinch in the presence of truth, but welcome it with 
the simple words: yes, Amen.” (from The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience, p. 61). After reading Mareel’s lectures, this reviewer would 
like simply to say: yes, Amen. Because, however, of all that has been 
said by the Sovereign Pontiffs during the last three-quarters of a 
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century—-most recently in Humani Generis—to turn the eyes of Christian 
thinkers towards the living tradition of St. Thomas Aquinas, he feels 
that so loyal a man as Gabriel Marcel would not object to being 
criticized in the light of that tradition. 

Briefly then, Marcel could be called neither a phenomenologist nor an 
existentialist where these terms would be used in a strict sense indicating 


systems of thought which have merited the censure of the Magisterium 
of the Church. In his magnificent use of metaphorical symbolism, he 
has remained singularly free from the error of taking the symbol for the 
reality symbolized. In his entire phenomenological approach, he has 
not been guilty of confusing this quite legitimate noetic with a pheno- 
menological metaphysie, or simply, a phenomenology. It is unfortunate, 
however, that a distrust of the scientific, the abstract, the universal, 
coupled with an apathy for some of the doctrines of traditional 
scholasticism, has tended to set a limit to the range of Marcel’s 
reflections. 

Thus, The Mystery of Being contains the main ideas of a truly great 
philosopher who has probed the meaning of man, of the human person, 
and of spiritual reality, in a way that deserves nothing but praise. 
From his reflections on the mystery of life in these lectures, and from 
the more metaphysical observations he makes in the second series, we 
can visualize a magnificent highway leading to a sound intuition and 
appreciation of the concept of being. Furthermore, what Marcel remarks 
on the necessity of transcending the spatio-temporal categories of the 
material level makes it clear that he is quite capable of true analogical 
insight. Despite, however, the reading we might do between the lines, 
it seems that he has been content with the lot imposed upon Moses who 
only saw the Promised Land from a distance. Marcel seems unwilling 
to follow out the itinerary of his own profound reflections, and the 
analogy of being for which his thinking would be an excellent foundation 
never finds its full expression. 

As a consequence, though he has pondered deeply the unity that is 
human knowledge, and has elevated the spirituality of this act of know- 
ing to its true position—that of commencing in and remaining with 
the material, while, at the same time, in its own proper act transcending 
the material—he has not envisioned the participation of the human 
intellect and its particular act of knowing in the more rarified atmo- 
sphere of pure intelligibility that lies beyond, and without this vision, 
the deepest meaning of the mystery of man is still incomplete. 

But these observations on our part are not intended to detract from 
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The Mystery of Being in its own right. In many ways, it is a very 
excellent book and one from which scholasties and non-scholastics alike 
should be able to draw real profit. 


Rosert Leo Ricuarp, J. 
Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


The Structure of Appearance. By Nelson Goodman. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xv + 315, with index. 
$4.00. 


Within the context of a physies that admits of a distinction between 
substance and accident, the problem of accidental change or motion 
finds the basis of solution by reference to the substrate of change, the 
substance. This means that there cannot be a science of accidents. In 
Goodman’s work the problem of real and apparent change is reintro- 
duced with a view to developing a system in which certain qualities 
such as colors, times, visual field-places and various non-visual qualia 
ean be scientifically mapped. Such a project clearly could not be success- 
ful within the context of the Aristotelian Physics, but by employing the 
techniques of modern logic, the author has succeeded in presenting an 
extremely provocative work. 

The first section of the book deals with the logical requirements for 
the structure of a system. Of note here is the fact that the linguistic 
elements which the author has employed signify only individuals. But 
such constriction is not a denial that other entities exist, but simply a 
commitment to deal with nothing other than individuals. The meaning 
of individual is “ simply a segment of the world of experience, and its 
boundaries may be complex to any degree” (p. 42). 

The second part of the work is given primarily to the problem of 
sketching the system within the limits of discourse specified by the 
decision to deal only wit hthe phenomenal segments of experience. If it 
can be said that the first part of the work is concerned with definition, or 
the problem of relating terms with existents, then it certainly is clear 
why the problem of sketching a system turns on the problem of proof, or 
the identification of those elements which are to be considered prior not 
in experience but only in the order of structural complexity. It might 
be objected that for proof to be adequate there needs be some kind of 
coincidence between experience and fact which can be terminologically 
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signified. But this objection cannot be brought against the author 
because the selection of qualia as the atoms of the system rules out 
common sense as a basis of proof. This follows from the fact that no 
quale can be literally separated from the rest of experience. The im- 
mediate consequence of selecting only qualia as individuals is the con- 
striction to a “ finite ontology ” (p. 106). By selecting atoms as primi- 
tives, the problem of complexity or concretion emerges. Here the solu- 
tion turns on identifying an individual as “the sum of atoms it 
overlaps ” (p. 177). And consonant with this solution is the definition 
of universality as “a multiplicity of instances ” (p. 201). 

A system embodying such definitions is clearly both nominalistic and 
phenomenalistic, and by limiting the individuals admitted to the system 
to “ concrete qualitative elements,” it is also “ realistic” (p. 107). It is 
always a temptation for the scholastic philosopher to be simply opposed 
to phenomenalism and nominalism. But Goodman’s work certainly raises 
the question of whether one can as fruitfully deal with accidents within 
the scholastic framework. 

The third part of the book is given to the solution of problems, or 
simply the ordering of predicates. This section deals with the application 
of the system sketched to the problem of the mutual ordering of the 
categories of qualia that entered into the structure of proof. “The 
central problem is to construct, for each category of qualia, a map that 
will assign to each quale in the category a unique position and that will 
represent relative likeness of qualia by relative nearness in position ” 
(p. 218). A good part of this section is by the author’s admission more 
in the province of mathematics than philosophy, but “so far mathe- 
maticians have not provided the wanted treatment of the topology of 
arrays of finite elements” (p. 218). 

Any Thomist would find some of Goodman’s views objectionable, par- 
ticularly his treatment of the notion of eternity. “ Observe that the 
eternity of an individual is no bar to its occurrence at some times or 
its failure to oceur at others; indeed, only what is eternal is with a 
time. Theologians have perhaps overlooked something here” (p. 286). 
It may be equally well suggested that in such cases Goodman has ex- 
ceeded the limits of discourse he himself specified, namely, not to go 
beyond those individuals which can be construed “as made up of phe- 
nomenal individuals ” (p. 119). 

Despite the objections, The Structure of Appearance is a book which 
Thomists can read with profit because it is a model of methodological 
clarity. And secondly, because the condition for the discovery of truth 
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can best be facilitated only when “ philosophy can be discussed in terms 
of investigation rather than controversy, and philosophers, like scientists 
[are] known by the topies they study rather than by the views they 
hold” (p. xlv). 
ANTHONY NEMETZ 
De Paul University, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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